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TABERNACLE AND THRONE 


FOR 
CHRIST CHURCH, NEW HAVEN 
+ 


DESIGNED BY 


FROHMAN, Ross & LittLe, Architects 
140 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


+ 
MADE BY 


Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. 


601 FirtH AvENUE CopLey SQUARE 
Boston 
























COMBINING INTERESTS 
HE Skinner Organ Company and the Organ Division of the Aeolian 
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| Company have been merged, and the future Organ activities of 
| these organizations will be conducted by the 
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AEOLIAN -SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


+ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Executive Offices and Church Residence Organ Studios Factory j 
Organ Studio Aeolian Hall, 689 Fifth Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 
677 Fifth Avenue, New York New York | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Organists and others interested in any subject relating to Organ 
problems will always be cordially welcomed at both Studios. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Organ Architects and Builders 
CHURCH - RESIDENCE - AUDITORIUM - UNIVERSITY 
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Building for the future— 


AN ACCOUNT WITH 
THE 


RIGGS | 


Monumental | 
Printing, | 
Company | 
BANK | 


is a foundation upon which you can 
build securely, hopefully and happily. 
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OUR FACILITIES EMBRACE EVERY ; 
PHASE OF COMMERCIAL BANK. | 
ING AND TRUST SERVICE 


1918-1932 Harford Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Resources over $62,000,000 
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When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age. 
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A Few Facts About— 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE 



























@ It is a quarterly magazine published by the National Cathedral Association under 
authority of the Dean and Chapter of Washington Cathedral. 


@ It is the only illustrated magazine of general circulation dealing with Cathedrals 
and their inspirations in all parts of the Christian world. 


them being photographic studies or architects’ drawings of Cathedral subjects. 


@ It is a magazine with a frank devotional tone born of confidence in the creative 
power of true religion as revealed to the world through Him to Whose Glory 
all Cathedrals have been and are being builded. 


@ Tue Catnweprat Ace is received four times a year by more than 10,000 mem- 
bers of the National Cathedral Association as one of the privileges of member- 
ship. New members are desired earnestly. 


@ Enrollment form will be found below. 


@ Address your letter to the Editor, THe CatHeprat Ace, Washington Cathe- 
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@ It is a magazine of distinction with remarkably beautiful illustrations, many of | 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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dral Offices, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. ! 
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I desire to be enrolled as a. 





sh of the National Cathedral Association ail will 
give “ the Cathedral and the work of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral Foundation, as authorized by Charter from the Congress 
of the United States, the sum of $_..... scion _...each year 
so long as I am able to do so. 

Name.__._..__. 

Address 

Parish 

City 












MEMBERS BUILDERS 


Honorary Member $25 Master Builder $1,000 
Sustaining Member 10 Honorary Builder ; 500 
Contributing Member 5 Associate Builder _. 100 
Active Member 2 


Membership includes a subscription to THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
CHECKS SHOULD BE MADE PAYABLE TO THE BURSAR, WASHINGTON 
CATHEDRAL 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE REREDOS FOR ST. MARY’S CHAPEL 
IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


A Christmas greeting is extended to all readers of THe Catneprat AGE through this beautiful work of 

ecclesiastical art recently completed by .the Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Company from designs 

by Messrs. Frohman, Robb & Little, the Cathedral architects. The reredos represents scenes from the 

life of the Virgin Mary. Its symbolism was described in some detail in the Michaelmas issue of this 
magazine. 
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Liverpool Cathedral Inaugurates 
Dean and Chapter* 


HE services in connection with 

the inauguration of the Dean 

and Chapter of Liverpool Cathe- 
dral, founded by an Order in Coun- 
cil published on July 10th, were car- 
ried out during the week beginning 
on Tuesday, 29th September, St. 
Michael’s Day, when intercessions were 
made at evensong. 

On the following day, Wednesday, 
30th September, the newly appointed 
Canons Residentiary were installed by 
the Dean, the Very Reverend F. W. 
Dwelly, at evensong in the Cathedral, 
as follows: Charles Earle Raven, 
Chancellor; George Hardwicke Spoon- 
er, Archdeacon of Liverpool; George 


John Howson, Archdeacon of War- 
rington; Thomas Arthur Edwards 
*This article is reprinted from the November 


issue of The Liverpool Review by permission of the 
Bishop of Liverpool, who writes that he is a faithful 
and appreciative reader of THE CATHEDRAL AGE.— 
Editor’s note. 


Davey, John Charles Halland How, 
and Cyril Frederick Twitchett, Canons 
Residentiary; and Edward Lomax, 
John Brierley, Charles Frederick 
Hodgkinson Soulby, and James Henry 
Jordan, Canons Diocesan. Mr. Henry 
Heywood Noble was installed as Chap- 
ter Treasurer, and Canon Charles 
Earle Raven as Chaneellor of the 
Cathedral. 

A service for churechwardens and 
parochial church councillors, who came 
from almost every parish in the dio- 
eese, was held on Saturday afternoon, 
3rd October, when the preacher was 
the Chancellor. The Bishop read to 
the congregation ‘‘the principles upon 
which the Cathedral life is based,’’ as 
contained in the preamble to the 
statutes. 

The culminating service was that 
held on Sunday morning, 4th October, 
when the installation of the Dean took 
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Photw copyright by The London Times. 
THE CONSECRATION OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL RECEIVES ROYAL ASSENT 


Queen Mary signing the Deed of Consecration on July 9, 1924. Standing behind her is King George who 
has already signed. The Bishop of Liverpool is on the left of Her Majesty as one looks at the photo- 
graph and at the edge of the central group is the Archbishop of Canterbury, then Archbishop of York. 














place, in the presence of a congrega- 
tion fully representative of Church 
and civil life, including the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
earres, the Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
(Alderman Edwin Thompson), the 
High Sheriff (Sir F. C. Bowring), Dr. 
John Masefield (the Poet Laureate), 
Sir Frederick Radcliffe, Sir Giles Seott, 
the Vice-Chaneellor of the University 
(Dr. Hetherington), the mayors of 
the boroughs in the diocese, and the 
chairmen of a number of urban and 
rural district councils. 

The procession of clergy included 
the Bishop of Liverpool, the Bishop of 
Warrington, the Dean of Chichester, 
the Dean of Manchester, the Bishop 
of Glasgow and Galloway and _ the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

After the processions had entered 
the Cathedral during the singing of 
psalms and the hymn, ‘‘Come down, O 
Love divine,’’ the hymn of dedication 
written for the occasion by Dr. John 
Masefield, and set to musie by Mr. 
Martin Shaw, was sung by the choir. 
After the sermon, preached by the 
Bishop of Liverpool, the Bishop de- 
livered a copy of the statutes into the 
hands of the Dean, declaring that by 


them the Chapter of Liverpool was 
inaugurated. The installation of the 
College of Counsel, a body of dis- 


tinguished laymen who have been ap- 
pointed to advise the Chapter, next 
took place, two representatives, the 
Earl of Crawford and Balearres and 
Dr. John Masefield, being installed in 
places near to the throne by the Dean 
and the Chancellor. The College of 
Stewards, another group of laymen, 
already established under the presi- 
dency of the Earl of Derby, was con- 
firmed by the Dean. 

Finally, the Dean himself was in- 
Stalled by the Chancellor on behalf of 
the Chapter, and kneeling, received 
the Bishop’s blessing. The Bishop 
then handed to him the keys of the 
Cathedral, the Book of the Gospels, and 
the unfinished chalice—a roughly 
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shaped eup which will not be decorated 


and completed until the building of 
the Cathedral is finished—and in doing 
so pronounced the words: ‘‘ Rejoice 
in the Lord, and in suffering one for 
another fill up that which is behind of 
the sufferings of Christ, for His Body’s 
sake, which is the Chureh.”’ 

At the afternoon service the Bishop 
of Glasgow and Galloway—the Right 
Reverend J. R. Darbyshire, formerly 
vicar of St. Luke’s, Liverpool— 
preached the sermon, and thus fulfilled 
an old custom whereby new Cathedral 
Chapters received a greeting from a 
neighbouring diocese. The sermon of 





BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL 


THE 


Standing on his throne with the pastoral staff sym- 
bolic of his responsibility as shepherd for his people. 
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the Bishop of Liverpool in the morn- 
ing, is printed in full below. 


THE BisHop oF LIvERPOOL’s SERMON 
‘‘Behold how good and joyful a thing 
it is, brethren, to dwell together 
in unity.’’—Psalm exxxiil. 

A hundred years ago the Cathedrals 
of England had become divoreed from 
the main interests of the Church’s life. 
They were commonly regarded as 
glorious relics of the past, reflecting 
splendours of a Spirit, not dead, but 
long since turned to other expressions 
in a different age. An observer from 
abroad described them as ‘‘works to 
which the key is lost, together with 
the sentiment which created them.” 

Our service today is charged for 
many of us with the memory of men 
in Liverpool who nearly fifty years 
ago conceived the belief, and held to it, 


that the key might be found again. 
Great were the obstacles and many the 
perplexities that beset them as they 
laboured at the first stage of their task, 
But by the grace of God, sent through 
leaders resolute and wise, and at work 
in none more clearly than in the second 
Bishop of the Diocese, unity was 
achieved, and out of it this glorious 
building rose. Once again the Church 
has asserted itself in great architec- 
ture. 

It was a mark of their wisdom 
that, even before the building had 
begun to grow, they had made pro- 
vision for men who should one day 
give their lives to its service. For a 
Cathedral, however splendid to the 
eye, is incomplete and _ powerless 
apart from the men by whom its 
celebration will bring its climax when 
God-giving life shall first be accepted 


Photo by Acme News Pictures, Inc. 


THE NEW DEAN KNEELS TO RECEIVE THE BISHOP’S BLESSING 


The Bishop then handed him the keys of the Cathedral, the Books of the Gospel and 


the unfinished 


chalice—a roughly shaped cup which will not be completed until the great Cathedral is finished.*** 














within, and then spread abroad to do 
its work outside. To-day we mark 
another stage towards its completion 
as we celebrate the establishment of 
our Dean and Chapter. To me that 
celebration will bring its climax when 
presently I shall give my benediction 
to my friend and faithful fellow 
worker who will by then have been 
installed, at the hand of another 
friend of many years, as ruler in 
this Cathedral Church. I do _ not 
think you need to be told that for 
both of us that moment will be full 
of intimate and thankful joy. 

To-day has brought to him and to 
his fellows the consecration of their 
service. Its conditions are determined 
in the statutes by a high standard 
which they themselves have helped to 
fix and to direct. First comes the care 
of the Cathedral itself, its fabric and 
all things wherewith it is furnished, 
and the ordering of its worship. Well 
they know, and you can understand, 
what a weighty, but also what a glo- 
rious, responsibility is theirs, as guar- 
dians of so much beauty. For you 
they hold it, but not for your enjoy- 
ment only. There is no example here 
of architect’s design, of craftsman’s 
skill, of musician’s inspiration, but is 
meant to be a channel of the Spirit, set 
towards the beauty of God’s holiness. 
It is for them to keep these channels 
elear for ‘‘the breath of the power of 
God, the effluence of the author of all 
beauty.’’ 

Next, their care will be to develop 
the service of the Cathedral (we hope 
it will be a growing service) to the 
city, and to the diocese and district. 
We remember to-day that the resolve 
to build it was felt and expressed by 
citizens for the sake of their city as 
well as by Churehmen for the sake of 
their Church. Many who professed no 
allegiance to the Chureh of England 
were eager with us that Liverpool, the 
home of great enterprises, should pro- 
vide as nobly for witness to God and 
for His worship as for any of its eivie 
and commercial purposes. There you 
have a blending of Christianity and 
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THE FIRST DEAN OF LIVERPOOL 


The Very Reverend Frederick William Dwelly. 
Installed recently in England’s newest Cathedral. 


citizenship strong enough among us, 
then and now, to transcend from time 
to time most of the barriers that di- 
vide us, and to reflect a blessing alike 
upon the city and the Church. 

I think we may claim that the influ- 
ence of the Cathedral on the diocese 
has likewise proved itself already. By 
the help and inspiration members of 
this Chapter can bring to parishes and 
deaneries, it will be their purpose to 
fulfil the prophecy of Bishop Chavasse 
when he said that ‘‘the Cathedral 
must be the centre of spiritual life, 
and the mainspring of the Church’s 
activity.’’ And it will be their con- 
stant hope and prayer that among 
clergy and people, who differ as they 
have the right to differ within the 
Anglican range of religious thought 
and practice, there may through them 
be strengthened the sense of our essen- 
tial unity. In all such work as it 
passes from this centre to our diocesan 
circumference we can rely already 
upon our College of Stewards, laymen 
pledged to represent the influence and 
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iStatutes of the Cathedral Church of Liverpool 


PREAMBLE 


HE Cathedral Church of Christ in Liverpool was founded and built to 
be an enduring witness of faith in the Incarnation of our Lord, and in 
the glory of His Resurrection; to express that faith in the worship of Al- 
mighty God; to foster it in the City and Diocese by spiritual ministration to the 
clergy and the people; and to extend it in evangelism both at home and overseas. 


“To this end it will be the first duty of all who bear rule in the Cathedral, 
all who serve and all who minister therein, each in his part and station, so to 
labour together that through the dignity, the beauty and the simplicity of its serv- 
ices God’s Name may be truly hallowed and magnified in the ministry of the 
word and sacraments, in prayer and in praise. 


“And seeing that the practice of worship calls for manifold activities of mind 
and spirit, and that for its exercise men have need to be prepared by instruction, 
guidance and example, it shall be the concern of the Cathedral, as well throughout 
the Diocese as within itself, to encourage all studies appertaining thereto; such as 
that of music, taking heed that none but the best and purest, worthily performed 
and shared, shall be offered in the services of the Church; of art and craftsmanship, 
whereby through reverent design and dedicated skill, the work of the Spirit may 
herein also be acknowledged, and His inspiration accepted and employed; and, 
more than all, of sacred learning, unto a better understanding of past teachings, 
and a more perfect apprehension of God’s continuous revelation of Himself from 
age to age. 


so far as may be of all dissension and perplexity among those who shall be 
charged therewith, these Statutes are ordained. But since no such ordering in 
one generation can fully suffice for those that are to come, consideration may from 
time to time be given how to meet by change of Statute new opportunities which 
cannot be fitly used without such change. Wherefore, if need be, let further 
order under lawful authority be taken for the Cathedral, provided always that the 
spirit and purpose of its foundation, as herein declared, shall ever be maintained, 
and further that the fabric of the building be preserved, not only from ruin, but 
in its present strength and beauty, and, so far as is possible, at the charges of its 
own funds. 


“Finally, as Mother Church of the Diocese, the Cathedral should be a home 
and centre of fellowship. Wherefore it behooves the Principal and General Chap- 
ters in their several degrees to make its whole corporate life, maintained by a shar- 
ing of worship and study, and by constant personal contact, an exemplar of min- 
isterial brotherhood. So, being at unity in itself, may the Cathedral ever reveal to 
the clergy of the Diocese, and encourage them to cherish, their oneness in the 
service of Him to whose most blessed name it is dedicated, and in whose love all 
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its work is done.” | 
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interest of the Cathedral, charged also 
with the duty of advising us from the 
laymen’s point of view. To that Col- 
lege we add to-day another yet wider 
in its scope, to help us in ways along 
which this, like every Cathedral, makes 
its contact with national life. The 


College of Counsel will bring us ex- 
perience in the operation of the Spirit 
of God in other spheres than ours. 

So do our brethren of the Chapter 
look out from this House of God upon 
the city, the diocese, and the country. 
In serving, all their work is one. To 























none is assigned a special and con- 
tinuous task of his own, save to the 
Chancellor. His particular and most 
responsible charge concerns the very 
heart of the Cathedral life. It is, in 
the words of the preamble to our 
statutes, ‘‘the care among both clergy 
and laity of sacred learning, unto a 
better understanding of past teach- 
ings, and a more perfect apprehension 
of God’s continuous revelation of Him- 
self from age to age.’’ 

Yet this, and all our work 
Lord, and for His honour at home 
and overseas, is shared among them 
and with those they gather here to 
join in it—shared in a good and joyful 


for our 
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fellowship, which may God _ preserve 
in them, and use. ‘‘Wherefore,’’ to 
quote the concluding words of the 
same preamble, ‘‘it behooves the Prin- 
cipal and General Chapters in their 
several degrees to make its whole cor- 
porate life, maintained by a sharing of 
worship and study, and by personal 
contact, an exemplar of ministerial 
brotherhood. So, being at unity in it- 
self, may the Cathedral ever reveal to 
the clergy and people of the diocese, 
and encourage them to cherish, their 
oneness in the service of Him to whose 
most blessed name it is dedicated, and 
in whose love all its work is done.”’ 


Guardians For Posterity* 


By the Bishop of Washington 


“(rod sent me before you to preserve 
you a posterity in the earth.’’ (Genesis 
45: a part of seventh verse.) 


HESE words express the con- 
viction of an ancient leader con- 
cerning the high and holy pur- 
pose of his life. He saw in the design 
of it all the outworking of a clearly 
defined plan. Not by chance had he 
come to his place of power, but by 
the leading of his God, whom he 
reverently recognized and obediently 
followed. As an instrument in the 
hand of God, he had been designated 
to shape the destiny of a great people. 
Could we speak to those whom we 
are met to honor today, could we 
once again hear from those lips long 
silent, of the ideals and motives that 
impelled them to a great service, we 
might well hear them say: ‘‘God sent 
us before you to preserve you a pos- 
terity in the earth.’’ 
It is reasonable to believe that, no 
cause was ever more fully recognized 


*Being the historical sermon preached by the 
Right Reverend James E. Freeman, D.D., LL.D., 
at Yorktown, Virginia, on October 18, 1931, during 
the Sesquicentennial anniversary of the victory of 
George Washington at that historical spot.—Editor’s 
Note. 


or more completely served than that 
which stirred the hearts and minds 
of these embattled yeomen who sac- 
rificially laid the foundation of a new 
republic. The adventuresome and self- 
giving pioneers have ever been the 
true conservers and promoters of hu- 
man weal and happiness. The trail- 
makers who have blazed the way for 
their fellows, endured trials and hard- 
ships that give them place among the 
world’s true benefactors. 

The incidents and events that pre- 
ceded and marked the historie hap- 
penings we commemorate today, con- 
stitute in themselves one of the most 
glowing annals in the story of a na- 
tion’s rise to greatness. The leader 
of this courageous and _ ill-equipped 
band has come to occupy a place of 
such distinction that, standing among 
the towering figures of the world’s 
greatest and noblest, he holds a place 
uniquely and supremely his own. The 
excelling qualities of his character, 
his genius as soldier and statesman, 
are only transcended by the moral 
grandeur of his life. 

We may not here add to nor sub- 
tract from the record of his achieve- 
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ments. He stands as the unchallenged 
exemplar of those gifts and qualities 
that have been the aspiration and 
envy of men wherever true leadership 
is recognized and honored. No nation 
at its birth has disclosed higher quali- 
ties of devotion to a great cause than 
those that marked the momentous and 
pregnant years we reverently recall 
today. It is our part to be reminded 
that in these weighty events the ties 
that bound in holy fellowship these 
true and tested comrades, all social, 
political, and religious distinctions 
gave place to one supreme desire; 
namely, to secure to a people the rich 
and lasting gifts of liberty. Of this 
we need to be repeatedly admonished 
in these later days of our proud and 
unequaled development. 

The very soil of this ancient state 
speaks to us in challenging tones, 
calling us to regard with unfailing 
respect and reverence those principles 
that gave distinction to the victorious 
band who, on this field, vielded all, 
save honor itself, so that a new free- 
dom might be born; a freedom in 
which all men might share, and share 
with equal rights and privileges. This, 
we venture to affirm, needs to be 
urged with greater insistence today 
if we are to enjoy those privileges 
for which these valiant sons struggled 
to their high achievement. Any de- 
parture from the ideals that rendered 
them invincible, must issue in peril to 
our most cherished institutions. The 
coarse and vulgar estimates of these 
ideals, all too common in our later 
day, are danger spots in our corporate 
life that need to be repudiated and 
condemned by all true citizens of 
state and nation. We may never for- 
get it was men inspired by strong 
and lofty motives who made possible 
the inheritance that is ours to enjoy. 
We may never forget, except to our 
hurt, that these ideals are indispen- 
sable to our peace and our continuing 
security. It is well that we remind 
ourselves of this today, else our recol- 
lection of the past and our proud com- 
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memoration of an historic event may 
work to our confusion and shame. 

Someone has well said that, ‘‘the 
past is incomplete unless the present 
sustains it.’’ The life of our age is 
not marked by a too serious reflection 
nor are we given over-much to ap- 
praising our present practice by the 
high standards of yesterday. Great 
and impressive as our progress has 
been, unparalleled as are our achieve- 
ments, we are witnessing to no loftier 
or finer purposes, no higher deeds of 
devotion, than those that here reached 
their triumphant climax and consum- 
mation. Memory can serve no better 
ends than to draw aside the veil and 
give us once again a vision of those 
sturdy sons, through whose selfless 
consecration a strong republic was 
brought to birth. No more appealing 
or entrancing record adorns the page 
of history than that which we recall 
today. May it ever be our pride to 
witness in these early vears of our 
struggle for independence, those splen- 
did gifts and qualities that alone 
make for our permanence and our 
prosperity. 

With chivalrous generosity and sym- 
pathetic understanding, the proud na- 
tion whose defeat was witnessed on 
this field acknowledges with pride the 
righteousness of a cause that here was 
vindicated. We are bound to believe 
the close ties that today knit together 
the English-speaking peoples of the 
world, are made stronger and firmer 
by the events which transpired on 
this historic ground. Worthier lips 
than ours will recount these moving 
incidents, and in panegyriec and pag- 
eantry they will be newly rehearsed. 
It is ours to linger awhile on this 


hallowed day over that which lies 
deep in the story of the past. We 


are compelled to believe that this day 
of stirring recollection falls aptly at 
a time of stress and strain. Were we 
assembled here to felicitate ourselves 
upon our happy and untroubled estate 
and to think only of our heritage, we 
should doubtless find in it an oceasion 
for exhilaration and refreshment. This 
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we may hardly do in a situation that 
gives us cause for deep concern and 
anxiety. 

America today is being tried and 
tested by experiences that involve her 
in a world struggle for a_ restored 
stability and the peaceful prosecution 
of the ways of prosperity and con- 
tentment. For us doubtless, it is an 
experience unfamiliar to our habits 
of thinking and practice. Our nation 
in more recent vears has been immune 
to those ills that afflict the peoples of 
the elder world. Our accumulations 
and resources of men and things, our 
steady and uninterrupted advance 
along many lines, our sense of detach- 
ment from old world concerns, our 
over-productive acres and our readi- 
ness to resist and triumph over diffi- 
culties; all these made 
ready to meet clisasters 
misfortunes that common to 


less 
and 
the 


have us 


those 


are 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 


Of the men in George Washington's victorious army 
ter ends than to draw aside the veil and give 


whose selfless consecration a strong 
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us once 
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lot of other folk. There is a quality 
of initiative, an alertness and = spon- 
taneity about us as a people that have 
sustained and stimulated us where 
others have faltered and failed. For 
all this we render grateful praise 
today. 

The of a Divine leading 
in our brief life as a nation are mani- 
fold and reassuring. This we reeog- 
nize with pride and in the light of 
it we seek to shape our future course. 
We should prove unworthy to stand 
here were we to unmindful of 
those signal gifts and qualities that 
have adorned and enriched 
people. We lack no 


evidences 


be 


us 
courage 


as a 


as we 


face the serious issues of the present 


hour, but we shall surely lack wisdom 
if we refuse to give heed to the les- 
sons which this hour crowds upon us 
with serious and grave insistence. Re- 
peatedly, and not without cause, na- 
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GENERAL PERSHING GREETS MARSHAL 


“Saviour of Verdun” landed as head of the French delegation to the Sesquicentennial celebra- 


When the ; 
tion, he was welcomed by World War comrade 


Washington 


his 


tions and individuals are challenged 
by events that shadow their pathway 
and drive them to deep reflection. 
Were this not so, we should lose our 
poise and forfeit those strong quali- 
ties of character that alone contribute 
to our stability and endurance. It 
is universally true that, the ascent to 
real greatness is beset with difficulties 
and perils. We profit most where 
adversity stays our steps and compels 
us to more cautiously choose our 
path. It is at such a pass we find 
ourselves today. It is a time calling 
for the highest expression of our 
courage and the finest exhibition of 
our fidelity to those principles and 
ideals that, in our better hours, we 
believe lie at the foundation of our 
security and contribute to our highest 
development. We should prove un- 
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HENRI PETAIN AT YORKTOWN 


and the chairman of the National Committee for 


Cathedral. 


true to our better nature and un- 
worthy of our heritage were we, in 
the light of present trials, to be ree- 
reant to our duty to secure to our- 
selves and to those that shall follow 
after, those priceless gifts we have in- 
herited from the past. 

In what do these gifts consist? We 
dare not place foremost our material 
wealth, nor our boasted possessions. 
The folly of such a course has been 
made clear to us in the tragie events 
of recent years. No more striking 
demonstration of the fallacy that 
prosperity consists in the aceumula- 
tion of things has been made evident, 
than that which our present age has 
disclosed. 


‘Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 


Is one with Nineveh and Tyre.’ 
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No, not here on such a day as this, 
shall we repose our security in our 
accumulations. Nor yet again shall 
we pride ourselves in the skill we 
have disclosed as masters of the arts 
and practices of industry and com- 
merce. In all this we have just pride, 
but not in these qualities do we find 
the elements of our real greatness 
and our power to endure. For the 
while these things have fascinated 
and beguiled us into ways of fancied 
security. Latterly we had almost 
come to appraise life itself by what 
we hold of genius and skill. Our 
broadening culture, our expanding 
commerce, our more extended privi- 
leges along educational lines, these 
we conceived must give us perma- 
nenece and secure to us the things we 
covet most. Our whole appraisal has 
suffered a sudden shock and _ the 
house we had builded has betrayed 
evidences of instability and _ inseeur- 
ity. 

We need not here recount the ways 
and processes by which our false 
reckoning was made. We shall only 
halt the period of our recovery and 
rehabilitation by recourse to ungen- 
erous and unfriendly criticism. Re- 
pentance fails of its high purpose 
where we linger too long in _ the 
shadows of our mistakes and failures. 
The course of our life of late has 
been so swift and its currents so 
strong that we have seemed to be un- 
willing to give heed to those religious 
principles which alone secure to us 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

Reverence for high spiritual ideals, 
eoupled with a glad recognition of 
those fundamental laws that tran- 
seend all our speculations and con- 
celts, we have been reluctant to ade- 
quately observe. In our lust for gain 
and our passion for pleasure we have 
denied ourselves that form of spirit- 
ual refreshment which makes for re- 
newal and serenity of mind. 

A strange and striking contrast is 
suggested to our minds today. The 
men who in 1781 were the victors in 


a great struggle, accomplished their 
designs without what we commonly 
hold to be requisite to so stern and 
exacting an_ effort. [mpoverished, 
poorly equipped, scantily habited, 
under-rationed, they brought to a 
successful issue that for which they 
contended. It was such an accom- 
plishment as the world has rarely, if 
ever, witnessed. What a picture this 
scene recalls! Beside it we set the 
picture of our present situation. 
America stands before the world to- 
day as the incomparable federation of 
a people upon whom have been lav- 
ished gifts and blessings that far 
excel those bestowed upon other na- 


tions and peoples. 


To measure, even with caution and 
conservatism, what we hold of treas- 
ured wealth and resources, what we 
have achieved in every branch of 
industry and in the useful arts, what 
we represent of power in men and 
equipment, staggers the imagination 
and fills us with wondering pride. 
Yet, in the face of this unparalleled 
situation, we find ourselves in this 
later day halting, embarrassed, and, 
for the while, retreating before our 
problems as with stern persistence 
they pursue us. Our very aceumula- 
tions and resources seem to prove our 
impedimenta. Our acres are too abun- 
dant in their products; our barns and 
elevators overflow with grain; our 
factories and mills have capacities 
beyond our power to consume; our 
toilers are too many for our indus- 
tries; our untilled acres and unex- 
plored mines are still waiting for the 
plow, the pick and the shovel. In 
the presence of such a situation we 
behold suffering, want, privation and 
unrest. We stand, for the while, ap- 
palled and bewildered—seemingly im- 
potent and unnerved. 

From the towering and intoxicating 
years of prodigal prosperity we have 
come all unprepared and swiftly to 
the days of our adversity. Surely in 
our schemes and_ reckonings, our 
ceaseless strivings after wealth and 
peace and widespread contentment, 
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THE PAGEANT MADE HISTORY GLOW 


A view as the French troops led by Rochambeau paraded 
during the historical pageant at Yorktown. 


we have sadly, tragically blundered. All 
our calculations have failed us, all our proud 
assurance has proved delusive and unprofit- 
able. 

What a contrast these two pictures pre- 
sent! Can it be that the sons of these sires 
who so splendidly wrought here have lost the 
eapacity, the courage, the excelling skill to 
earry on? Shall America—powerful, re- 
sourceful America—stand embarrassed and 
impotent before her latest enemy? Have 
those sterling qualities that nerved men of 
another age, those moral and religious qual- 
ities, those fine and compelling convictions, 
been lost to us? Must we not believe that 
beyond all economists and statesmen may 
tell us, something has been lacking to give 
courage, fineness of temper, poise and 
serenity to the men and women of our later 
generation? 

In other ages the voices of seers and proph- 
ets have been heard ealling the people to a 
fresh recognition of their high and solemn 
obligations. Are there no prophets, no high- 
visioned statesmen among us today? Can 
we believe that the present disasters in world 
affairs betray no evidences of moral supine- 
ness and the atrophy of time-honored and 
time-tested virtues? Is it not as true today 
as when uttered long ago: ‘‘Where there is 
no vision, the people perish ?’’ 

Something more than the instability of ec- 
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onomie and industrial conditions, 
the capriciousness of international 
trade and commerce, or the disas- 
ters that follow hard upon a great 
world conflict, must be made evi- 
dent to our vision before we shall 
again pursue the orderly and sat- 
isfying ways of our course. We 
shall surely prove recreant to our 
trust and fail of a restored quiet 
and an ordered and _ orderly 
world, unless with renewed con- 
secration and fixed determina- 
tion we set ourselves the arduous 
task of putting our house in or- 
der. A nation cannot long en- 
dure that places its trust in 
‘‘reeking tubes and iron shards.’’ 
A nation cannot fulfill its highest 
destiny that neglects and ignores 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. HOOVER 
bridge of the “U. S. S. Arkansas.” 
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the strong and robust moral and 
spiritual qualities which alone give it 
stability and power to endure. A too 
contented prosecution of the ways of 
and selfseeking, leads in- 
evitably to disillusionment, despair 
and ultimate dissolution. God has not 
ordained that the satisfaction of the 
lusts and passions shall be the guaran- 
tees of peace and contentment. Strong 
moral qualities outweigh the material 
things we so persistently seek and the 
eultural values upon which we lay so 
great reliance. These of necessity we 
have, but them with 


selfishness 


may possess 


tempered zeal and in just proportion 
to other and more urgent needs. The 
emphasis of our age is one that de- 
mands careful restudy and_ restate. 
ment. Our youth are being brought 
up to believe that, the ‘‘battle is 
ever to the strong and the race for- 
ever to the swift.”’ 

To succeed at any cost, to regard 
life wholly as a game of chance, this 
too widely is the recognized fallaey 
of our age. Like a people of old, we 
would seem to ‘Let us build 
our cities with such magnificent pro- 
portions, splendor of design, 
such evidence of our opulence, that 
they shall outvie and outlast the cities 
of the past.’’ 

Inflated and rendered arrogant by 
our mass production and our insular 
position, we would stand apart from 
the nations of the world and when 
signs of distress and misfortune at- 
tend their way we can then, within 


Say: 


such 


the confines of our secure estate, re- 
gard ourselves as beyond the near ap- 
proach of 


disorder. 
these, we repeat, 
have rendered us arrogant and_ in- 
sular. Dare we boast of these things 
in the faee of present conditions? Is 
a new experiment in government de- 
signedly leaving God, virtue and the 
sweet and wholesome things of life 
out of the reckoning, to make such 
demonstration of its genius that a 
wholly new conception of life is to 
determine our future course and prae- 
tice ? 

America, no less 
tions, is faced with a 
involves its future—a future nobly 
and magnificently planned by those 
who fought to preserve us a posterity 
in the earth. 

This is a time, men and brethren, 
that calls for clear thinking, deliber- 
ate planning and renewed 
tion to those ideals whieh, in 
days, stirred men to - action 
armed them to resist and combat 
assaults of the enemy. We are not 
unmindful of the complexity and 
variety of the problems that lie be- 


confusion and 


Sueh fallacies as 


than other na- 


situation that 


eonsecra- 
other 
and 

the 
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fore us. We are mindful on this day 
of hallowed memories that there are 
elements in the equation we are re- 
garding too lightly and too inconsid- 
erately. There must come, speedily, 
a revival of those things that out- 
weigh all our coveted possessions and 
that secure them to us and to those 
who shall follow after. 

Well did a statesman-prophet de- 
clare as he reviewed the present in 
the light of the past: ‘‘We have ex- 
changed the Jeffersonian simplicity 
for Jacksonian vulgarity, and what 
have we gotten in exchange for it? 
In the elder states and dynasties 
they had the trappings of royalty 
and the splendor of the king’s per- 
son to fill men’s hearts with loyalty. 
We have dispensed with the old titu- 
lar dignities. Let us take care that 
we do not part with that for which 
they stood. If there be no titular 
royalty, all the more need is there 
for personal royalty. If there be no 


nobility of descent, all the more in- 
dispensable is it that there should be 
nobility of ascent.’’ 


The nobility of ascent is determined 
by what we hold of faith and what 
we are in practice. Religion and 
habit can sustain no separation or 
divorce; they are inseparably bound 
together. We need to be reminded 
here today that we are more than 
heirs of all the ages, we are the 
guardians for posterity of those 
things we have received. In what 
way shall we transmit them? Im- 
paired by our careless handling or 
enriched by our jealous guardian- 
ship? We of this generation are the 
builders of the future, and it is fair 
and just that we should ask ourselves 
the question: ‘‘ What do we wish that 
future to be to the oncoming 
tions?’’ To those yet unborn can we 
say, ‘“‘God sent us before you to 
preserve you a_ posterity in the 
earth?’?’ What sense of Divine mis- 
sion is regnant in our hearts today? 
A question that in its import tran- 
scends all others is, can a people who 


gvenera- 


REVIEWING THE PARADING VESSELS 

In both the American and French Navies. 
refuse obedience to God and His 
laws long continue to survive? 

Or again, can we substitute our 
ingenuity, our skill, our legislation 
and our laws for those Divine prin- 
ciples by which. in other days, we 
shaped our course? With confusion 
and shame we admit that, our day 
has witnessed the most wanton and 
flagrant violation of law we have 
known. We had in our folly 
come to believe that we could legislate 
a people into ways of virtue and so- 
briety. We have tragically failed. Our 
coneeit in this has wrought 


ever 


respect 
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shame and eonfusion in our common- 
wealth and made us a byword among 
the nations of the world. 


Let us solemnly heed that ancient 
admonition, ‘‘The law made nothing 
perfect, but the bringing in of a bet- 
ter hope did.’’ Nothing that we have 
effected in more recent days has in- 
ured to our lasting advantage. Can 
those in high places of administration 
in the state, in commerce, industry 
and society, complacently contemplate 
the present situation and believe that 
a return of prosperity, with every 
man restored to remunerative service, 
will issue in a new day of happiness 
and contentment, and re-establish us 
as a pecple upon firm and permanent 
foundations? We do not believe it. 
The record of history runs to the 
eontrary. Through the highest judi- 
cial body, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, we have deliberately 
and definitely affirmed, that ‘‘ Ameri- 
ea is a Christian Nation.’’ Upon our 
coins we have graved the august 
legend, ‘‘In God we Trust.’’ Are these 
solemn declarations only the expressions 
of a sentimental people, or are they the 
affirmations of a belief that is funda- 
mental and controlling in our life? 

Shall we permit the influence of the 
eynie and those who are alien to our 
traditions and ways to so far pervert 
our ideals that we dare not register 
through every channel of our corpo- 
rate life, what we hold to be indis- 
pensable to our peace and security ? 
We have surely reached a stage where 
soft speaking and a divided allegiance 
will no longer serve us. Something 
has broken down. The machinery of 
our corporate life shows friction and 
needs the application of new lubri- 
eants. Our very loyalties are im- 
paired, our ideals and concepts of 
order are confused, and new and 
strange nostrums are suggested to 
eure the maladies of the age. Most, 
if not all of these, are foreign to our 
ways. A rude awakening must come 
and it must manifest itself in prac- 
tices beyond our creeds and Chureh 
formularies. Religion will not survive 


if too closely confined within the 
cloistered atmosphere of Church and 
monastery. Here it may find the 
means of its edification and inspira- 
tion, but the demonstration of its 
value must be disclosed in every ave- 
nue of our life. Rightly conceived 
it must affect vitally and potentially 
industry, commerce, the social order, 
our political action, and our domestic 
life. Divoreed from these areas of our 
occupation and service it becomes an 
empty shibboleth, meaningless and in- 
operative. 

There is a form of patriotism that 
is the ‘‘last refuge of scoundrels,’’ 
and it is a form that is both repre- 
hensible and contemptible. That pa- 
triotism or love of country, is indis- 
solubly related to what we hold of 
religious conviction we believe to be 
demonstrably true. We have largely 


relegated our religious faith and prac- 
tice to the realm of things imprac- 
tical; we have made our profession a 
fetish, rather than an active principle 
in the common affairs of our daily life. 

[ speak here as a loyal son of the 


state, with whole-hearted allegiance 
to its noblest and truest ideals. We 
are not here as a special pleader for 
any brand or variety of ecclesiastical 
persuasion. We are here, else our 
ministry and our loyalty are vain 
and delusive, to demand a revival of 
that faith that we solemnly believe 
has made and preserved us a nation. 

In the latest hour of his eventful 
life, the dying War President de- 
elared that, ‘‘Our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it be re- 
deemed spiritually.’’ In no fitter 
place or amidst more stirring scenes, 
might we highly and solemnly resolve, 
God helping us, to rededicate our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor, that this nation, under God, 
shall not perish from the earth. 

We appeal to the leaders of every class 
and kind, to parties of every name, to the 
Churches of every faith, to native sons and 
foreign born, for a re-affirmation and a prac- 
tical demonstration of those eternal values 
that alone proceed from a vital and vitaliz- 
ing faith, regnant and evident in the hearts 
of men, 














“To Suggest Infinity” 


An Editorial from the November 15, 1981, Issue of THE KNOXVILLE (Tennessee) JOURNAL. 





HE obligation of all people who can eat and can clothe and shelter 
themselves, to feed and clothe and shelter those who cannot is a matter 
quite beyond debate until such time as the world is once more back to its 

normal state of well being and hard work. 

Just what the means for such tragically needed help, is a question much 
debated, even though common sense would suggest the giving out of work 
rather than of alms as the most self respecting method both for the giver and 
the receiver of such help. 

Charity should cover the wants of those who cannot work, but beyond that 
any fund that provides work for the jobless far outdoes in service money that 
is merely given away. 

Work given for charity alone is almost as humiliating to the worker as 
charity itself. 

It is only when the worker is conscious of benefit to his employer that his 
self respect is saved. 

For that reason it was a surprising thing not long ago to read Arthur Bris- 
bane’s severe comment on a church which manages its finances free of taxes, yet 
continues to build and improve its material fabric in a day of poverty like this. 

It is to be supposed that the majority of Mr. Brisbane’s readers took this 
criticism as intended for any church which was engaged in building or im- 
provement or repair during the time of depression, since all churches in this 
country are exempt from taxation and many of them are making every effort 
to furnish work that truly represents a need on the part of those who offer it as 
well as those who accept its benefactions. 

That he takes the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York as an 
example of a procedure that he seems to feel very heartless when men are 
hungry everywhere, we accept as simply meaning that this is an outstanding 
instance of the so-called selfishness he condemns. 

It happens that this cathedral and the National Cathedral in Washington 
are conspicuous examples of what seems te most of us, a worthy fashion of 
helpfulness. 

In both cases, tremendous efforts have been made to keep at the normal 
and constructive work of better times every workman who now would face 
starvation if his job were discontinued. 

Generous gifts have been made, and others asked, that the trustees of both 
these noble structures may ‘‘relieve unemployment during the autumn and 
winter months.’’ 

Many people choose the work they would have done by contributions to 
the church’s unemployment fund. 

Others make tributes of various sorts the objects of their bequests, as that 
rare and unique one of a daughter who asked that her contribution buy for 
her, as a memorial to her mother, a great honey-locust tree in the Bishop’s 
Garden that is a part of the Cathedral Close on Mount Saint Alban in Wash- 
ington. 

Since the tree so purchased was already well established, the money was 
released for the Cathedral’s unemployment fund, and the tribute to the donor’s 
mother thus a gift to human need as well as to a beautiful sentiment. 

The funds so variously raised do a far-reaching good. 

And not only the workers who lay foundations, build the walls, put down 
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walks, and dig and plant ecclesiastical gardens, but the fine craftsmen in stone, 
the workers in iron and copper and brass, the designers and makers of stained 
glass, and the artists in decoration, all may keep at their labors with serene 
minds even in the midst of distressful unemployment all about them. 


To them is the pride too, of seeing mobility and beauty rise from under 


their hands and of knowing that while long generations come and go, the work 
that they are doing now will stand. 


They must feel too that in such structure as they help to raise, countless 


men will come for peace and rest a little aside from the world that so often 
torments and distracts them. 


In such buildings is the same sincere effort with which the reverent work- 


ers of mediaeval times sought ‘‘to enclose space in such a manner as to suggest 
infinity.’’ 


They rise, a pattern to churches everywhere, to prove our faith that man does not Jive by 


bread alone and to offer quietness and refuge to troubled hearts, day in and day out as the 
years pass, as help to need as great as that which gathers men together at set times and 
places to worship God. 


And thus they are one with many churchly buildings whose memories, long after this 


It must have been that Mr. Brisbane spoke hastily. 


present dark day is passed, will hold the thought of the joyful work of those whose fears 
were relieved and whose labors were heartened by knowledge of the effort of church people 
everywhere to make no move toward economy that would take away 


a man’s job and leave 
him helpless in troubled times. 


No dealing out of charity, it matters not how sympathetically done, can equal that of 


giving a job to a man who can work and who wants work to do. 
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FINDS CHURCH BUILDING GIVES WORK TO 90,000 
(From the N. Y. Times, issue of December 14, 1931) 


The largest exhibit of ecclesiastical architecture ever shown in the United States 
will be one of the principal features of the three-day national conference on church 
building which is to open on Thursday morning in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. More than 209 architects have submitted entries. 

William Collins, manager of Walter Kidde & Co., New York builders, in a pre- 
liminary report of a study of the labor aspects of the general building industry in 
this country, said yesterday that 90,000 men labor on every working day of the year 
building churches in the United States and earn approximately $180,000,000 annually. 
He added that the normal year’s church building budget is about $225,000,000. Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, editor of the Christian Herald, pointing out what part the church 
is playing to relieve unemployment, estimated that more than $100,000,000 in chureh 
building funds is ready now for the erection of new edifices. 

Dr. Poling estimated that church jobs amounting to more than $150,000,000 are 
now in architects’ offices and pointed out that the conference which begins Thursday 
probably would stimulate early letting of contracts on much of this work, 

‘*The typical chureh building fund is accumulated through several years,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We have records of about 3,000 churches which are accumulating building 
funds. Many of these church jobs are now under construction; others will start 
operations early in the Spring, and still others are undecided about their plans. 

‘“Tt is clearly the duty of every church able to build now to do so; moreover, it 
is greatly to the church’s advantage to buy materials at the present low prices and 
save enough money to permit erection of a more adequate building.’’ 

A cardboard model, on a seale of 1/32d of an inch to the foot. of the South 
Transept of Washington Cathedral, is to be the outstanding item in the exhibition. 
The model represents an outlay of more than $5,000. 
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Hereford Cathedral’s Chained Library 


By the Very Reverend R. Waterfield, D. D., 
Dean of Hereford 


EREFORD is one of the small- 

est of the English Cathedrals, 

and perhaps, one of the least 

known. In it, however, all the 
great periods of Church architecture 
are well represented; and there are 
illustrations, not surpassed in many 
places, of richly moulded Norman 
work in the choir and in the arches of 
the nave, of early English work in the 
Ladye Chapel and the crypt, of the 
transition from Norman to early Eng- 
lish in the ambulatory, and of the 
transition from early English to deco- 
rated in the North Transept. There 
is, also, a glorious fourteenth-century 
tower, a little gem of a fifteenth-cen- 
tury chantry with a fan-traceried ceil- 
ing, and a fine outer porch of the later 
perpendicular period. 

Hereford Cathedral two 
treasures which, in their several ways, 
are unique: first, the famous ‘‘ Mappa 
Mundi,” showing the quaint ideas of 
geography which were entertained by 
a prebendary of Hereford about the 
year 1300 and delineated by him on a 
gigantic sheep’s skin; and secondly, 
the chained library, to which public 
attention was directed by an article in 
the London Times on June 13th of this 
year, when, after 
a restoration made 
possible by the 
generosity of Mr. 
Bi. C. Moffatt, 
speeches of great 
interest were de- 
livered, at its for- 
mal reopening, by 
the Bishop of Dur- 
ham and Sir Fred- 
erie Kenyon, the 
late Direetor and 
Chief Librarian of 
the British Mnu- 
seum. 


possesses 


Where Precious 


ANCIENT HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 
Books 


The of li- 


the chained 
subject of this 


restoration 
brary, which is the 
article, has been for those who were 
engaged in the work during the sum- 
mer of last year an experience of ab- 
sorbing interest and exciting thrills. 
But before I describe that restoration 
and the present condition of the li- 
brary, I must tell the story, so far as 
we know it, of the vicissitudes of its 
earlier fortunes. Peter Aquablanea, 
who was Bishop of Hereford from 
1240 to 1268, rebuilt or remodelled the 
North Transept of the Cathedral in 
the form that it still retains. He ex- 
tended it eastward by an aisle of two 
bays, in which are his own very beau- 
tiful tomb, and the shrine of Thomas 
de Cantilupe, who followed Peter’s 
suecessor as bishop in 1275. He died 
in 1282, after being excommunicated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
canonised a few years later, as St. 
Thomas of Hereford, and is, to date, 
the last canonised Englishman, and 
perhaps, unique in having been both 
excommunicated and canonised. St. 
Thomas, however, has nothing to do 
with our story. 

the 
rests, 


where the saint’s 
Aquablanea had 
built a chamber 
of considerable di- 
mensions, which is 
approached by a 
turret staircase of 
some fifty steps. 
This was the Treas- 
ury; and here, no 
doubt, when the 
Cathedral library 
contained but few 
books which were 
stored in chests, 
those chests and 
books were housed. 
Two of the chests, 


aisle 
Peter 


Above 
shrine 


are Treasured. 
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dating from the thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century, are still in our 
possession, one of them fitted with the 
iron rings through which a long pole 
was thrust, when the chest had to be 
carried from place to place, much as 
the Ark of the Covenant was carried 
in the wilderness. It is this chamber 
which has been restored, and now con- 
tains the larger and more ancient and 
valuable half of our chained library. 

When the collection of books had 
become considerable, and was gathered 
in large presses, as mediaeval and 
renaissance book-cases are generally 
ealled, it found a home in an upper 
room built over the western wing of 
the cloisters. The cloisters were erected 
in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In 1590 the library was trans- 
formed into a school room. At a later 
date the western cloister was alto- 
gether destroyed to make room for 
more commodious school quarters, 
which, perhaps fortunately, have in 
their turn perished, leaving no trace 
behind them. Meanwhile, the Ladye 
Chapel had become the library. Thither 
the presses were transferred, to be 
supplemented and, perhaps, altogether 
superseded, by other presses. It is 


SHELVES OF CHAINED LIBRARY SHOWING THE HASPS 


Released and drawn back so that the iron rod is freed and the chain 
attached at the other end to a book can be removed. 


uncertain whether any of the fittings 
of our library go back to a_ period 
earlier than 1590. The Ladye Chapel 
continued to be the library for two 
and a half centuries. 

In the great restoration of the Ca- 
thedral which was begun in 1840, the 
Ladye Chapel was restored to _ its 
proper use as a place of worship. For 
some fifteen years, we believe, the 
books were stacked in heaps, and the 
dismantled presses were piled as loose 
timber, in unoceupied rooms of the 
College of Viears Choral. Then they 
were hastily gathered together in 
Peter Aquablanca’s Treasury. There 
five presses were erected in the middle 
of the chamber, so close together that 
there was only just room enough to 
pass between them. It was forgotten 
that in their original glory there was 
between each pair of presses a double 
bench, upon which readers could sit 
back to back, and a flap desk attached 
to every press, upon which a_ book 
when taken down from a shelf, though 
jealously chained to an iron rod run- 
ning from end to end of the press, 
could be placed for reading. The sup- 
ports of these flap desks which had 
been continuations, on either side, or 
struts that ran 
through the 
presses transverse- 
ly, had been ruth- 
lessly sawn away. 
The presses, as I 
have said, were 
placed in the mid- 
way between wall 
and wall, not as 
in a mediaeval or 
renaissance library 
they always were 
placed, with one 
end against one 
wall, the free end 
alone being fitted 
with the locks and 
hasps_ controlling 
the iron rods to 
which the chains 
were attached. In 
that false position, 
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it did not seem to matter whether the 
locks and hasps were at one end of the 
press or the other, and, as a fact, they 
were quite indiscriminately placed. The 
reassemblage of the presses had been 
done in hugger-mugger fashion; each 
one was a jumble of parts which might 
or might not belong to it. Some por- 
tion of the presses which were not 
erected in the middle of the room 
were rigged up as bookshelves lining 
the walls. A great deal of the timber 
was scattered and put to other uses, 
some to be recovered eventually, much 
never to be seen again. Of the chains, 
by far the greater number had become 
detached from their books, and had 
not been replaced. 

When we started the recent restora- 
tion, the volumes of manuscripts 
which, to the number of 223, occupied 
one press, were chained; while of the 
early printed books only about seventy 
retained their chains. But, whereas 
in other libraries the discarded chains 
seem to have been disposed of alto- 
gether, ours had been kept, piled in 
confusion upon the floor, or, at a later 
date, slung upon iron rods close to 
the ceiling, to the number of more 
than 1,200. 

In the year 1897 
a small portion of 
the lost western 
cloister was rebuilt 
with a room above 
it, of about the 


same size as Aqua- > me ta 
blanea’s Treasury ; iy 
and to these new ag ' 


quarters the 
presses and books, 
as well as the ex- 
temporised wal] 
book-cases, were 
transferred. An op- 
portunity was then 
lost. Nothing was 
done to put the 
crooked _ straight. 
The presses were 
taken to pieces in 
the one room and 
put together in the 
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other just as they had been for the 
past fifty years. The jumble of misfits 
and confusion was repeated. 

Three years ago, we made up our 
minds that Aquablenca’s Treasury was 
too fine a room to remain nothing but 
a rubbish hole, which it had been for 
centuries, even while the library was 
temporarily accommodated within its 
walls. After considering other possible 
uses for it, we decided to make it again 
a library; but, this time, to study the 
form and fashion of a mediaeval or 
renaissance library, and, though our 
Treasury was not built for such a 
purpose, to make it conform, so far as 
possible, to the known requirements, 
and keep it as a model of what a 
mediaeval or renaissance library had 
been. We had a fine thirteenth-cen- 
tury chamber. We had more presses, 
books, chains, and other fittings, than 
could be accommodated there, if they 
were properly placed and spaced apart 
from one another. We had no room 
large enough for our whole library. 
We would use only some of it, and 
make the model as perfect as we could. 
Mr. Moffatt, an old friend, came to our 
help, and undertook to finance the 
scheme. 


For the insertion of a carrying pole, which is modern as are the Vergers 
acting as carriers in 


this informal picture. 
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THE TREASURY WITH FOUR PRESSES OF THE ANCIENT LIBRARY 


This room, built by Peter Aquablanca, Bishop of Hereford from 1240 to 1268, 
The readers’ benches date back to 1590 or earlier. 


was restored in 1930. 


The accumulated rubbish of cen- 
turies was lowered through the win- 
dows, and filled a hand-eart two hun- 
dred and fifty times to be carried 
away. A fine new ceiling was con- 
structed, and the floor was newly laid, 
old oak, so far as was possible, being 
used in both. An ancient oak panel- 
ling, which closed one end of the 
chamber, was repaired. Then, the books 
were wrapped up in_ newspapers, 
while the presses were dismantled. This 
time their constituent parts were care- 
fully sorted out, and astonishing re- 
sults ensued. It was found that we 
had outside ends, and, therefore, con- 
clusive evidence, of not five presses be- 
sides an appreciable jumble of frag- 
ments, but of seven large presses and 
two smaller ones. There had been, in 
the old days when the Ladye Chapel 
was the library, no less than nine 
presses. It was as well that we had 
decided only to erect in the Treasury 
as many as could be contained there at 
proper distances from each other. We 
had evidence of material for furnish- 
ing both that room and the one which 
had served as the library for the last 
33 years. But, clearly, we had not the 


material complete. 

Then followed a 
hue and ery in a 
quest, which was 
surprisingly sue- 
cessful, for lost 
portions. <A car- 
penter’s bench was 
suspeeted and 
found guilty of 
having appropriat- 
ed a valuable piece. 
A surplice cup- 
board in a vestry 
was disembowelled, 
and yielded up two 
inside ends of 
presses, portions of 
roofing, and sev- 
eral shelves. We 
were living in a de- 
tective story, and 
Canon Streeter was 
the Sherlock 
Holmes. [Foreman-carpenter, carpen- 
ter’s lad, as keen of scent as any, and 
vergers, joined the Dean and Canons in 
the exciting chase. For a fortnight or 
more almost every day resulted in 
some discovery. We are still gather- 
ing in the aftermath of our harvest. 
Two of the original flap desks were 
found. Large rectangular blocks of 
oak, which had been used to prop 
books where shelves were not full, 
were observed to be made of two 
wedge-shaped pieces joined together. 
These, when taken apart, proved to 
be the supports of the flap desks which 
had been sawn off the struts of the 
presses. We found seven of these, 
providing fourteen supports. One of 
them was an outside member bearing 
the matrix of the long hinge by which 
the flap desk had been attached to it. 
From that matrix we could construct 
the hinges exactly as they had been 
forged three hundred and fifty years 
ago. The very next day the carpen- 
ter’s lad found one of the original 
hinges broken in two. It has been 
copied for all the desks, and itself has 
a place of honour in one of our glass 
show-cases * * * , 
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The most dramatic discovery of all 
was that we had all the readers’ 
benches, which had once stood back to 
back between each pair of presses. 
Torn asunder, and made up with sup- 
plementary pieces of soft wood, stained 
and varnished black, they had been 
for generations masquerading as 
church pews in the north and south 
transepts. Taken to pieces again, and 
stripped of their accessories, they were 
found to fit together, without any 
adjustment, in their original combina- 
tions, and the uniting parts were actu- 
ally marked in Roman letters to show 
which belonged to which. As to the 
books and their chains, the authorities 
of the Bodleian Library kindly lent 
us an expert, who spent many weeks 
here joining together those which had 
been separated. No book was chained 
which could not be proved to have 
been chained of old; and no new chain 
was forged to supply a deficiency. The 
chains that we had almost sufficed for 
the books that claimed to be chained. 
A certain number had, we know, in 
days gone by, been carried off as keep- 


sakes by visitors to the library; and it 
is interesting to record that a few 
persons who had such in their posses- 
sion, on hearing or reading in the 
newspapers about our enterprise, re- 
stored the ‘‘missing links.’’ 

The great box of disused material, 
which had already yielded up more 
than one precious secret, supplied the 
brass clips by which the chains are 
fastened to the binding of the books. 
These were, for the most part, ade- 
quate in number and in strength for 
our need. The expert worker had oc- 
easion to fashion only a few from fresh 
material. 

What the visitor to Hereford Cathe- 
dral can see now, on payment of a 
small fee, is, two rooms; one, built 
only thirty-four years ago, in which 
are five presses containing the later 
and less valuable books, set up and 
fitted, albeit with so much of modern 
timber as was needed for strength and 
finish, with the same meticulous faith- 
fulness to the ancient order as has 
been given to the rest; and the other, 
a chamber built in the middle of the 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY BOOK CHEST TYPICAL OF HEREFORD’S SHRINE OF LEARNING 
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thirteenth century, containing all the 
manuscripts, dating from the 8th cen- 
tury to the 15th, and the older printed 
books, housed exactly as they were 
housed, and capable of being handled 
as, but they were handled, 
three hundred and fifty years ago. The 
two rooms contain 1,444 chained books. 
I think it is safe to say that there is 
nothing comparable to it anywhere 
else in the world. Canon Streeter has 


only as, 


HISTORIC BOOKS 


A CLOSE VIEW OF 


Showing swivel and attachment of the chains to the 
volumes and to the rod. 


THINK AND 
THINE 


PRAY. 
END. 


REST, KNEEL, 


MUST BE 


<eeeeee amen mena men emenmnmeily 


FRIEND, THIS CATHEDRAL OPEN STANDS FOR THEE 
REMEMBER WHENCE 
REMEMBER US. 


READING IN THE CHAINED LIBRARY 


written a book on the subject of an- 
cient libraries, which will probably is- 
sue from the press before this article 
is printed. He thinks that he has es- 
tablished his view that the Hereford 
Library was the model which Sir 
Thomas Bodley copied in 1599, and 
was: therefore the original of all the 
famous libraries at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and elsewhere, which took the 
Bodleian Library as their pattern. For 
my illustrations I am indebted to the 
skill and the generosity of my friend, 
Mr. F. C. Morgan, Librarian of the 
Hereford Free Library. 


I I Hl i 


“THIS CATHEDRAL OPEN STANDS” 


In the vestibule of the south transept of Truro Cathedral, the en- 
trance chiefly used by those coming for the daily services and private 
prayers, is placed the following invitation in illuminated text: 


THAT THOU MAYEST ENTER, 
THOU ART AND WHAT 


THEN GO THY WAY. 


Hm 9 





EMPLOYMENT IN 
A CATHEDRAL WAY 


O the limit of its re- 

sources through gifts 

and pledges, Wash- 
ington Cathedral continues 
to afford employment in 
various phases of the work 
now going forward on 
Mount Saint Alban. <A 
progress survey for the 
last three months follows: 


The North Transept exterior 
walls are finished including the 
gable surmounted by the stone 
cross. With portions of the 
scaffolding removed, the arcade 
and the upper tracery of the 
Rose Window are revealed in 
all their chaste beauty. The 
exterior carving will be done 
by January Ist, including more 
than 2,000 crockets on _ pin- 
nacles such as the one shown 
in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

The South Transept main 
walls are being carried up to 
the main floor level together 
with the limestone steps Jead- 
ing from the Crypt Chapel of 
the Resurrection—work made 
possible by the anonymous gift 
of $100,000 for the Cathedral 
Employment Fund. 


The North Porech—the gift 
of American women—will soon 
be under construction; the first 
contract providing for the 
foundations and the portal up 
to the main floor level with 
balustrade. 


The East Cloister founda- 
tions are completed and the 
first reinforced concrete floor 
laid. Derricks are being erect- 
ed to handle granite for the 
base course; meanwhile the In- 
diana limestone is being fash- 
ioned for the walls. 


On the Soffit of the Choir Arch 
two of the life-sized Angel fig- 
ures have been carved and work 
is progressing on the third. 
Models for the remaining two 
figures on the North side will 
be completed soon. 


Up to the present no re- 
duction has been made in the NEW PINNACLE WITH ITS CARVED CROCKETS 
working force on the construc- Craftsmen employed by Sichi & Fanfani, Washington Sculptors, 
tion. are doing this work. 
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Samuel Mather* 


By the Bishop of Washington 


N the death of Samuel Mather, the 

foremost citizen in Cleveland and 

the leading layman of our Church 
in America, there passes from our 
vision one of the finest characters that 
it has been our privilege to know. Mr. 
Mather’s characteristic modesty was 
such that many of his distinctions were 
unknown, even to those who were his 
neighbors and friends. Occupying as 
he did one of the foremost places in 
the business world, the creator of great 
enterprises and director in institutions 
of national importance and size, he 


SAMUEL MATHER 


found time to give himself without 
reserve to the concerns of the Christian 
Chureh and to the many beneficent 
agencies with which his name is iden- 
tified. We believe that if our Church 
had been called upon to designate its 
foremost layman it would have con- 
ferred this distinction upon Samuel 
Mather of Cleveland. 

As I write ‘‘Samuel Mather of 
Cleveland,’’ I feel that I am implying 
that Mr. Mather’s interests and bene- 
factions were largely confined to the 
city of his residence. This is not so. 

He had a comprehen- 
Sive vision and the 
statesman’s grasp. As 
an American and as 
a Christian, his mind 
and hand reached out 
beyond the confines 
of city and state. He 
was in the best sense 
a citizen of the world. 
While never seeking 
either office or emolu- 
ment of any kind, he 
was the weleome ad- 
visor in councils 
where large affairs 
were being consider- 
ed, and his judgment 
was quite unerring. 
Even when his hear- 
ine had suffered a 
serious impairment 
and he found it diffi- 
cult to follow the 
proceedings of a 
meeting or board, he, 
nevertheless, gave 
himself, with great 
effort, to those large 
questions that in- 
volved the efficiency 
and security of the 
institutions with 
which he was identi- 
fied. 


It has been our 
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privilege on several occasions to speak 
at the great dinners which he gave 
annually at the beginning of the 
Cleveland campaign for the Commu- 
nity Chest. He was the leader of his 
community in this movement and un- 
questionably its largest contributor. | 
recall on one occasion when I was his 
guest in his hospitable home, he told 
me that. he had so far involved himself 
financially in large beneficent agencies 
of one kind or another in his city, that 
he had been compelled to borrow large 
sums temporarily to meet his commit- 
ments. 

On that occasion he said to me, ‘‘Of 
course [ want to help you with the 
Cathedral in which I have a deep, per- 
sonal interest. I cannot let you leave 
my home without giving you a sub- 
stantial check (it was for fifty thou- 
sand dollars) even though I must 
further obligate myself to do so.’’ It 
was quite characteristic of him. I re- 
call another incident that illustrates 
his generosity. It was in New Or- 
leans in 1925 at General Convention. 
In an inspiring meeting an effort was 
being made to wipe out a large deficit 
that had accumulated in our mission- 
ary enterprise. It amounted to some- 
thing like $1,500,000. Very quietly 
Mr. Mather came to the platform and 
without consulting any of his fellow- 
delegates in the Convention, he pledged 
the Diocese of Ohio for one hundred 
thousand dollars, of which, doubtless, 
he gave a very large proportion. 

We have been privileged to be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Mather on many 
boards and we have always found him 
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basis of the Christian religion, and 
reaffirm this than in the Capital. 


out ideals are inoperative’’ 


character of our people. 
of industrial affairs, and I am 


, 


(From ‘‘ Eminent Opinion,’ 


a i HG 


MR. MATHER’S VIEWS ON WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


EPEATED visits to the National Capital have impressed me with the great im- 
R portance of carrying to completion the Cathedral on Mount Saint Alban. 
growing increasingly evident that the ideals for which the Cathedral stands are 
indispensable to our American institutions. 
in no place is it 
Your statement, frequently made, ‘‘that laws with- 
is basically sound. 
tions will more and more, by reason of their scope and magnitude, affect the life and 
I view this sacred enterprise from the standpoint of a man 
bound to 
bear to the broad interests of the Nation at large. 
This belief of mine is not lately formulated. 
I have felt during some ten years of interest in and pleasant association with those 
who have the great work in hand and heart. 
a Washington Cathedral publication.) 


see the 


wise and statesmanlike in his counsel 
and most generous in meeting every 
obligation. Only last spring we were 
with him in his home for nearly a 
week. As a host he was quite incom- 
parable. Although he had passed his 
eightieth birthday he had the buoy- 
ancy of youth. He could not and 
would not grow old. The words of the 
prophet applied to him: ‘‘Thou shalt 
run and not be weary; thou shalt walk 
and not faint.’’ 

In speaking for myself, I feel that 
in the passing of this truly great man 
I have sustained a loss that is utterly 
irreparable. With a faith as simple 
as that of a child, he was able to say: 
‘Tt know whom I have believed.’’ To 
such a man there is no death. The 
memory of his gracious and singularly 
beautiful life can never be lost to us 
and in the spacious fields of Eternity 
his great soul must find new activities 
and enjoy the lasting rewards that be- 
long to those who, with unfaltering 
zeal, acknowledge the supremacy of 
Him who ‘‘went about doing good.’’ 


May we not believe that he has heard 
his Master’s voice, saying unto him: 
‘‘Tnasmuch as ye did it unto the least 
of these, ye did it unto Me; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 


*As this magazine goes to press, the New York 
Herald-Tribune of December 12th prints an article 
on Mr. Mather’s will showing that he left a gen- 
erous bequest of $100,000 for Washington Cathe- 
dral. Among the other bequests were $100,000 to 
Bexley Hall, the theological school associated with 
Kenyon College; $100,000 to Kenyon College; 
$100,000 to St. Luke's Hospital in Tokyo, Japan; 
$50,000 to John Carroll University; $2,000,000 to 
Western Reserve University; and $150,000 an- 
nually to the Cleveland Community Fund.— 
EpDITOR’s NOTE. 


It is 


The Republic was founded upon the sure 
more necessary to affirm and 


The Cathedral and its allied institu 


relation that it must increasingly 


Instead it is an expression of what 
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Alexander Mowatt 
A Master Craftsman Who Loved the Cathedral Fabric 


HEN he found it necessary to 
go home for a few days’ rest 
early in December, Alexander 


Mowatt said to the Superintendent 
of Construction, ‘‘there’s only a 
little more work to be done on 
that pinnacle—just wait a_ bit 
and let me finish it when I come 
back.’” He was more seriously ill 
than he realized. His heart had been 
affected by the daily climbs up the 
ladders leading always higher as the 
North Transept rose in majestic 
beauty. The news of his death came 
December 7th to his associates on 
Mount Saint Alban. 

Although only fifty-nine years old, 
Mr. Mowatt was one of the oldest 
craftsmen, in point of service, engaged 
in the building of the Cathedral fab- 
ric. He had helped set some of the 


stones in Bethlehem Chapel in 1909. 
While the Apse was being erected, he 
was at work on the Lineoln Memorial 
but he soon returned to Mount Saint 


Alban where he remained until he 
laid aside his trowel for the last time. 
Hundreds of stones—indeed to say 
thousands would not be an exaggera- 
tion—were placed in the Cathedral 
fabric by his hands and trued accord- 
ing to his level. Building for the ages 
requires skill and infinite patience. 
These Mr. Mowatt had plus a sacra- 
mental joy in his work that was won- 
derful to behold. 

Looking back over his career we find 
that he set the stones in the Sareoph- 
agus for Bishop MHarding’s tomb, 
thus honoring the Diocesan who had 
confirmed him and the members of his 
family. He set the intertwining arches 
behind the altar in the Chapel of the 
Resurrection, symbolie of that ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting Life’’ into which he has now 
entered. The altar in the Chapel of 
Saint Joseph of Arimathea knew the 
sure touch of his hands and likewise 
the corner-stone of the College of 
Preachers building. Little did he 
know that his last completed task 


would be setting the six foot stone 
eross on the gable of the North Tran- 
sept which rises 159 feet above the 
ground. (See photograph on page 41 
in this magazine.) His comrades on 
the job will always associate ‘‘ Alex”’ 
with that symbol. Their floral tribute 
at his funeral appropriately took the 
form of a cross. 

The building committee of the Ca- 
thedral Chapter, in session when news 
of his death was received, at once dis- 
patched Canon Dunlap to the home to 
express sympathy from the Cathedral 
staff and to tender the Bethlehem 
Chapel for the burial service held on 
December 9th at 2:30 P. M. 

It was an impressive moment when 
the body of Alexander Mowatt rested 
in the lovely chapel he had helped to 
build and beneath whose floor sleeps 
Henry Vaughan, the architect from 
whose designs those first masons 
wrought. All work was suspended 
for the afternoon. Supervisors and 
workmen who had known him best sat 
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on the north side of the chapel and 
on the south, near the tomb of Presi- 
dent Wilson, were members of his 
family and delegations from the Stone 
Masons Union and other organizations 
to which Mr. Mowatt had belonged. 
Robert Wilson, Clerk of the Work, 
acted as usher and the Cathedral staff 
was represented by both clergy and 
lay members. 

The Cathedral choir sang ‘‘ Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul’’ and ‘‘My Faith 
Looks Up To Thee.’’ The Bishop of 
Washington conducted the service with 
the Dean reading the lesson and the 
Canon Chancellor offering the prayers. 

‘“We meet today as a family, be- 
cause our comrade has been taken from 
us,’’ Bishop Freeman said in his trib- 
ute to Mr. Mowatt. ‘‘We are all en- 
gaged in a common task and when one 
is taken, a profound feeling of sym- 
pathy touches us all. 

‘If IT were to take a text this after- 


noon it would be what an Apostle said 
to a young workman—A workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed’—and 
I would apply it to Alexander Mowatt. 
Rightly understood, work plays a very 
large part in our character and our 
life. 

‘*To all the workmen here on this 
occasion [ wish to say you are very 
closely related to us. Remember all 
life is a sacrament. When you do 
work, as this man did, from a sense 
of conscientious pride and loyalty, 
then the tie becomes very sacred. 
While no ordaining hands touched 
his brow, after all, there is an unor- 
dained priesthood and he did his work 
as an act of devotion to his Lord and 
Saviour. Therefore we are confident 
that now the task is done, the trowel 
laid aside, the great Master Craftsman 
will find, in the spacious field of Eter- 
nity, new tasks for this truly master 
mason.’’ 


DR. GROSVENOR MENTIONS BROAD SCOPE OF 
CATHEDRAL ENTERPRISE 


The Nation’s Capital is shown at excel- 
lent advantage in a comprehensive story by 
Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, President of the 
National Geographie Society, in the leading 
article of the National Geographic Magazine 
for November. This article should attract 
wide attention. It is gratifying to note that 
Dr. Grosvenor ineluded three photographie 
views of Washington Cathedral in the at- 
tractive illustrations which embellished his 
story. Writing of Washington Cathedral, he 
said: 

**On Mount Saint Alban, one of the most 
commanding sites in Washington, rises the 
completed portion of Washington Cathedral, 
which its builders, the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral Foundation, herald as the chureh 
for national purposes, such as publie prayer 
and thanksgiving, mentioned as a part of 
the original L’Enfant plan. 

**Men, women and children from every 
state in the Union have contributed millions 
to its construction. 

**Cruciform in design, the Cathedral was 
laid out so that the apse points toward the 
spot on the horizon where the sun rose on 
Ascension Day. The apse and north and 
south transepts are nearly completed, com- 
prising about one-half of the entire structure. 

‘More than 300,000 visitors enter the 
Cathedral Close annually. Many come to 
feast their eyes upon one of the world’s 
finest examples of 14th-century Gothic ar- 


chitecture and to stroll through the gardens 
framed in boxwood, a large portion of 
which was transplanted from colonial estates 
in nearby Maryland and Virginia that were 
familiar to George Washington and his fam 
ily. Some come to see the tombs of Woodrow 
Wilson, Admiral George Dewey of Manila 
fame, Melville E. Stone, one of the founders 
of the Associated Press, and clergymen and 
laymen who in life were closely associated 
with the Cathedral undertaking. And many 
come to attend religious services. In the 
wooded amphitheater in the shadow of the 
Cathedral as many as 15,000 people have 
attended a single service. 

‘*The ribbing of the 
Cathedral ceiling will meet at more 
1,000 stone bosses, each of which will be 
adorned with carving symbolizing religion. 
Nearly 200 stained-glass windows, the work 
of expert craftsmen, will be framed in its 
lofty limestone walls. More than 800 niches 
will be provided for statues. The magnifi- 
cent lantern tower that will rise above the 
crossing will be 107 feet higher above the 
Potomae River than the Washington Monu- 
ment, 

‘Ultimately the  sixty-seven-and-a-half- 
acre Close will be inclosed in a wall with 
twelve gates, each of which will be named 
for an apostle. These gates will open to a 
labyrinth of roads and walks, flanked by 
many auxiliary cathedral buildings.’’ 
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The Lord Be With You* 


A PRAYER FOR THIS TIME OF DISTRESS 


O most merciful God, who hast taught us in thy holy Word to come boldly unto the 
throne of grace to obtain pardon for past offences, and help for present needs; We confess 
that we have grievously sinned against thee and our fellow men, that we have sought first 
the things of this world, and have neglected thy Kingdom, thy will and thy righteousness. 
We humbly beseech thee to pardon our sins, to draw us nigh to thyself, and to give us 
the grace and the will to surrender ourselves, our bodies, souls and spirits, wholly to thy 
service. And speedily, we pray thee, release us and our fellow men from our present dis- 
tress, and inspire us and all the peoples of the earth to love and obey thee alone, both 
now and for ever more. We ask thee of thy love and power to bestow these great blessings 


upon us, who livest and reignest ever, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, one God, world without 
end. Amen. 


A PRAYER FOR THE UNEMPLOYED AND NEEDY 


Our Father in heaven, who by thy blessed Son has taught us to ask of thee our daily 
bread; We beseech thee for those who in these days of sore distress are brought by lack 
of work to poverty or hunger. Relieve their distress; make plain the way of deliverance; 
guide the endeavours of those who seek to aid the needy; and inspire those that have to 
help those who have not, that we may cheerfully bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 


all thy will. Mercifully vouchsafe us these things, for the love of thy dear Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


FOR ALL WHO DO THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 


O Lord, without whom our labour is but lost, and with whom thy little ones go forth as 
the mighty; Be present to bless all works in thy Church which are undertaken according to 
thy will, granting to us, thy labourers, a pure intention, patient faith, sufficient success upon 
earth, and the bliss of serving thee in heaven; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


FOR THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


Almighty God, who of old didst put it into the heart of thy servant David to build a 
house worthy of thy Holy Name; Be with thy servants throughout the length and breadth 
of this our land, in their endeavour to build in Washington a cathedral church. Open thou 
the hearts and quicken the wills of rich and poor alike, that giving generously of their 
prayers and of their alms, in thine own good time a house of glory and beauty may witness 


to thy Son in the capital of our nation; through the same, Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth, and that thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in thy Name; We 
plead the fulfillment of thy promise, and beseech thee to hasten the building, in the capital 
of this nation, of thy House of Prayer for all people. Make speed to help us O Lord, whom 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one God, world without 
end. Amen, 


FOR SUFFICIENT FUNDS TO SUPPORT THE WORSHIP, WORK AND 
BENEVOLENCES OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


Almighty and everlasting God, who art always more ready to hear than we to pray, 
and art wont to give more than either we desire or deserve; Pour down upon us the abun- 
dance of thy merey; forgiving us those things whereof our conscience is afraid, and giving 
us those good things which we are not worthy to ask, but through the merits and mediation 
of Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


*These Washington Cathedral intercessions are selected by the Canon Precentor, the Reverend 
William L. DeVries, Ph.D., D.D., from those offered frequently in the daily services, especially at 
evensong in the Bethlehem Chapel on Friday afternoons at 4 o’clock when the Cathedral clergy, mem- 
bers of the lay staff, and friends are accustomed to gather to invoke “‘the strong arm of God” in these 
difficult days. Local committees and members of the National Cathedral Association are earnestly requested 
to remember the Cathedral and its work in their private devotions. 





Quebec Cathedral Lists Its Builders 


By the Very Reverend A. H. Crowfoot, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral of The 
Holy Trinity 


HE Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity, Quebee, was the first 


Cathedral built by Anglicans 
outside the British Isles. It is conse- 
quently the oldest overseas Cathedral, 
and has the distinction of being the 
first Cathedral founded by the Church 
of England since the Reformation. 
Unlike many Cathedrals on this con- 
tinent this was never a parish church 
subsequently promoted to Cathedral 
rank. It was founded as a Cathedral. 
It is true that the Anglicans of Que- 
bee use it as their parish church. But 
this is only until such time as they 
shall erect a building of their own. 
The Cathedral remains the Bishop’s 
church, no memorial can be erected 
until he has first approved of the de- 
sign, and if at any time he requires 
the use of the church, the congregation 
have no choice but step aside. It is 
perhaps needless to add that the Bishop 
and congregation are on the best of 
terms. 


The history of Quebee Cathedral be- 
gan on All Saints’ Day, 1793. On that 
day Dr. Jacob Mountain, who had 
been consecrated Bishop of Quebee in 
Lambeth Palace on July 7th, landed 
in Quebee. He brought with him his 
wife and family, together with his 
brother and his family, ‘‘thirteen 
Mountains in all’’. It is said that the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebee 
weleomed his Anglican brother, and 
kissing him on both cheeks, told him 
how glad he was that he had come. He 
knew how much the English people 
needed both the ‘‘rod and the staff’’ 
of their own chief shepherd. 

The first Anglican service to be held 
in Quebee was the ‘‘Service of Thanks- 
giving,’’ held in the Ursuline Chapel, 
to celebrate the surrender of the City 
to the British after the Battle of the 
Plains of Abraham, in September, 


1759. When Bishop Mountain arrived 
thirty-five years later, he found that 
the English people were holding their 
services in the Reecollet Church. But 
the arrangement was not ideal. It by 
no means suited Bishop Mountain’s 
ideas of the dignity proper to the Es- 
tablished church; and it did not tend 
to promote harmony between English 
Churehmen and their numerous fel- 
low-citizens of the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

The Bishop lost no time in inform- 
ing His Majesty’s Government that 
there was no Church of England 
building in Quebee. It was not until 
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Founded as a Cathedral—the first built by Anglicans 
outside the British Isles. 
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A BROAD GALLERY RUNS AROUND THREE 
SIDES 


after fire had destroyed the buildings 
of the Recollets, however, that the 
British Government took action. And 
even then it was Dr. Mountain who 
suggested that as the Reecollets had 
been dissolved, their property might 
well be handed over to the Church of 
<ngland. The Government adopted 
the suggestion, and in 1800 King 
George III ordered the erection of the 
Cathedral at the expense of the Crown. 
The Foundation Stone was laid by 
His Excellency the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. The document deposited in 
the stone spoke of the Cathedral as 
‘‘this Metropolitan Church of Que- 
bee’’. 

Thus from its very beginning the 
Cathedral was designed to be the 
Metropolitan Chureh of Canada, that 
vast territory which the victory of 
1759 had added to the domains of 
the British Crown. Bishop Mountain 
was looked upon as ‘‘Fundator Ece- 
clesiae Canadensis’’, to quote from 
the inscription on his monument. 

Before attempting a‘description of 
the building it will be of interest to 
record something of the associations 


of the site, for, like every inch of 
ground within the walls of Quebee, 
the site of the Cathedral is literally 
saturated with history. Originally 
the site had been a trading post. For 
some years after the Cathedral was 
erected a great elm stood in the 
northeast corner of the Close. It was 
under this elm that Champlain, the 
founder of Quebee, had held many 
long pow-pows with the Indians. <Ae- 
cording to one authority it was under 
this same tree also that the articles of 
surrender were signed in 1759. This 
famous tree is no longer standing, but 
a chair made from its wood is a treas- 
ured possession of the Bishops of 
Quebec. 

For a 
site and 


time the Jesuits owned the 
erected buildings upon it. 
But in 1681 it was granted by the 
French Crown to the Reeollets, who 
held it until the fire of 1795 destroyed 
their buildings. In 1800 the British 
Crown gave it to the Bishop of 
Quebee for the erection of a Metro- 
politan Church, but with this added 
proviso, that if ever any other build- 
ing were erected upon it, or upon any 
part of it, the whole property would 
be escheat to the Crown. 

Captains Robe and Hall of the Royal 
Artillery were chosen to design the 
new building and to superintend its 
erection. In accordance with the pre- 
yvailing taste it was felt that the 
building ought to be in the Classic 
rather than in the Gothie style; and 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields was chosen 
as the model. St. Martin’s happened 
to be the parish echureh of King 
George III, so that its choice by the 
people of Quebee as the model for 
their new Cathedral was a graceful 
tribute to their royal Founder. 

With the possible exception of the 
spire there is not a great deal about 
the exterior to remind one of St. 
Martin’s. But it must be remembered 
that the builders at Quebee had only 
local material with which to work. 
Stone from L’Ange Gardien and Point 
aux Trembles proved excellent for 
walls, but it provided nothing long 
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THE ROOF OF QUEBEC CATHEDRAL REVEALS WONDERFUL CARPENTERING 


Hesitant to plaster so large a span, the architects decided to use wood. 
“thereby achieving that effect of lightness and regularity which is 
of groined roof.” 


the best form 


enough for pillars. Consequently 
Quebee lacks the magnificent portico 
of Gibbs’ masterpiece in Trafalgar 
Square, and but for the luxuriant 
foliage of the Virginia creeper, the 


They designed a barrel vault 
obtained in Gothic churches only by 


exterior would be severely plain. 

The interior provides a delightful 
contrast, and its proportions, possibly 
more pleasing than those of St. Mar- 
tin’s, impress one with a sense of spa- 
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ciousness and restrained dignity. En- 
tering by the central door the wor- 
shiper finds himself in an octagonal 
stone-flagged vestibule. Passing un- 
der the broad gallery which runs 
round three sides of the interior, he is 
standing beside the font, in a broad 
centre aisle leading up to the chancel 
and altar. The dark English oak of 
the pews, each with its door, and the 
rich blues and reds of the East 
window, form a pleasing contrast to 
the pale grey of the pillars, with their 
bases and capitals of cream. The roof 
is pale cream, picked out with gilt, 
and a slight touch of cerulean blue. 
This roof is one of the glories of 
Quebec Cathedral. The architects were 
shy about plastering so large a span. 
They doubted the ability of local 
eraftsmen to accomplish such a task. 
So they decided to use wood. They 
designed a barrel vault, and covered 
it with boards and batten in lozenge- 
shaped panels, ‘‘thereby achieving 
that effect of lightness and regularity 
which is obtained in Gothie churches 
only by the best form of groined 
roof.’’ It is a wonderful bit of car- 
pentering; there is not a single nail 


il 


ALMS-DISH MADE BY ROYAL SILVERSMITHS 


Is adorned with representation of the Last Supper in 


bas-relief. 


in the construction—the whole being 
held together by wooden pegs. 

The west gallery is occupied by the 
organ, the present instrument being 
the third in direct succession from the 
one which was placed there at the 
building of the Cathedral—an organ 
which had the distinction of being 
the first of its kind in Canada. For 
twenty years after the opening of the 
Cathedral a surpliced choir of men 
and boys led the singing. This choir 
was maintained by Bishop Mountain 
at his own expense, and must have 
been one of the earliest Anglican sur- 
pliced choirs on this continent. It 
was succeeded by a mixed choir of 
ladies and gentlemen. Their photo- 
graph taken about 1862 has recently 
been presented to the Cathedral. It 
is a quaint looking group. The ladies 
are all in erinolines, and side-whiskers 
adorn the men. The present choir is 
vested, and presents a more uniform 
if less voluminous appearance. 

The massive carved oak Litany desk 
in the style of Grinling Gibbons is the 
work of the craftsmen of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, and is in keeping 
with the style of the building. The 
parquet flooring of the chancel was 
added at the last restoration. The 
Bishop’s throne is to the south of the 
altar, just outside the communion 
rails. It is surmounted by a shield 
blazoned with the arms of the Diocese. 
The original pulpit, a cumbersome 
erection of the three-decker variety, 
stood directly in front of the altar. 
The present successor of this erection 
has been moved to the north side, and 
ealls for no comment. Its removal 
enables the majority of worshipers to 
have an uninterrupted view of the 
altar. 


When the King of England founded 
this Metropolitan Church he was gen- 
erous enough to see that it was prop- 
erly equipped with all that was neces- 
sary for the reverent performance of 
Divine worship. And this provision 
was on a scale worthy of a King. All 
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service books were bound in black 
morocco, sumptuously tooled in gilt. 
The arms of the royal donor were a 
prominent feature of every cover, and 
around the edge was a border of rose, 
thistle and shamrock, entwined. The 
altar, pulpit, throne, and reading 
desks were furnished with hangings 
made from the crimson velvet and 
cloth of gold that had adorned St. 
George Chapel, Windsor, at the time 
of George III’s coronation in 1760. 
Much of this material survives in ex- 
cellent condition. To this day on 
certain patriotic occasions and royal 
anniversaries, it is brought out, and 
the altar is once more vested in 
hangings which have been in use for 
160 years. 

The most princely of the royal gifts 
was the magnificent set of Communion 
Plate which the royal silversmiths, 
Messrs. Rundell and Edge, were or- 
dered to make for the Cathedral. The 
set consists of two massive chalices 
and patens, two large flagons of 
very graceful design, a salver for the 
breads, and a most princely alms- 
dish, adorned with a representation 
of the Last Supper in bas-relief, to- 
gether with the emblems of the four 
evangelists. And last but by no means 
least, two beautiful silver candle- 
sticks for the altar, standing some 
three feet high, each consisting of a 
slender column rising from a triangu- 
lar base on the sides of which are the 
symbol of the Holy Trinity, the arms 
of the Diocese, and the arms of the 
King. A beautiful lace veil, for use 
at Communion, is preserved with the 
vessels. A chalice and paten sent out 
to Quebee by the King of 1760 is 
also in the Cathedral’s possession, and 
in daily use. 


The Cathedral 


dating 
from 1768, contain a great variety of 
interesting entries, one of the most 
interesting being that of the burial 
of the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 


Registers, 


don. He died from the bite of a 
tame fox during his term as Gover- 
nor-General. He is buried in front 
of the altar, and shares with Bishop 


Jacob Mountain the privilege of be- 
ing buried within the walls of the 
Cathedral. It was the wife of this 
Duke who gave the famous ball in 
Brussels the night before the Battle 
of Waterloo, at which, according to 
Thackeray, a certain Becky Sharpe 
was present. 

There is one point in which Quebee 
Cathedral has set an example which 
might well be followed by those who 
are in charge of the great Cathedrals 
now in process of erection — it has 
preserved a careful list of its build- 
ers. Out of gratitude to these honest 
craftsmen, we close this attempt to 
deseribe their work, with a few ex- 
tracts from this list. 


Captain Robe, to whom we are in- 
debted for the list, tells us that Ed- 
ward Cannon and his sons Ambrose, 
Lawrence and John, laid almost all 
the cut stone. Jean Baptiste Bedard 
constructed all the carpenter’s work 
in the columns, roof and _ steeple. 
Chas. Marié, deseribed as ‘‘a good 
workman’’, a description which his 
work splendidly endorses, built the 
winding stairs to the galleries. John 
McKutcheon turned the bases and 
capitals of the large columns. Joseph 
Whitcombe, an American, undertook 
the plastering, and with his brother 
and a man named Topping, executed 
it. William Cartwright is responsible 
for much of the painting. He painted 
the altar and the commandments, and 
also ‘‘gilt the front of the organ’’. 
Captain Robe speaks of him as a 
capital workman, adding that ‘‘he 
was a discharged soldier from the 7th 
Regiment of Foot, and afterwards en- 
listed in the New Brunswick Fenci- 
bles’’. Thomas Fitzer did the carv- 
ing. We are told he was an ingenious 
mechanic, by trade a ladies’ shoe- 
maker from Birmingham. To him be- 
longs the honour of setting up and 
tuning the organ. 

Surely we may give these men Sir 
Christopher Wren’s epitaph: 

SI MONUMENTUM QUAERIS, CIRCUM- 
SPICE. 
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Photo by Acme Newspictures, Inc. 
THE CROSS COMES DOWN IN MOSCOW AFTER CROWNI THE CATHEDRAL OF THE 
REDEEMER FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 


Moscow, Dec. 5th (Associated Press)—The Cathedral of the Redeemer, one of old Russia’s 
proudest churches, was blasted into a heap of ruins today to make way for the palace of the Soviets. 

Demolition of the great stone edifice, which has been going on for some time, was completed by 
dynamiting that continued well after dark. Floodlights were used that the workmen might see 
what they were about. 

It was a difficult job, for the walls of Moscow’s largest house of worship—it had a capacity of 
10,000—resisted stubbornly, and it was necessary to use small charges because of the close proximity 
of dwellings. * * * 

Work on the Palace of the Soviets, a massive convention hall, ig scheduled to start the first of 
the year. * * * (Reprinted from the Washington, D. C., Star.) 
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Photo by R. J. Bonde and Sons, Inc. 


BUT A NEW CROSS GOES UP ON THE CATHEDRAL TRANSEPT RISING ABOVE THE CAPITAL 
OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


As Cathedral-wreckers tore down the symbol of the Christian Religion in Moscow, Cathedral- 
builders on Mount Saint Alban were erecting a beautiful stone Cross at the top of the North Tran- 
sept above the Porch which the women of America are building. 


The Cross shown clearly between the soaring pinnacles in the above picture is six feet high and, 
because of the elevation of the Transept gable, it rises one hundred and sixty-four feet above the 
Cathedral foundations. A tribute to the master craftsman who set this Cross in place will be 
found on page 32 in this magazine. 


The building of the North Transept—one of the most intricate and beautiful examples of Four- 
teenth Century Gothic architecture to be created in recent centuries—has furnished steady employ- 
ment to a group of devoted workmen during the last two years. 





In Honor of George Washington 


N common with the rest of the 
world, Washington Cathedral will 
reeall with special observance that 

1932 is the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. Under 
the direction of Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes, a committee has formulated a 
Washington Bicentennial program of 
patriotie services beginning with Feb- 
ruary 21st and lasting until Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Several 

asked for 


societies have 
at the Cathedral 


patriotic 
services 


which they can attend in a body, and 
the Cathedral committee has arranged 
a number of events in celebration of 
the First President’s anniversary. 

Canon Stokes recently made public 
the preliminary plans for the 1932 
program as follows: 


Sunday, February 21—Washington’s 
Birthday Service—4 P. M. Bishop 
Freeman and another nationally 
prominent speaker. 

Sunday, March 27—Special Easter 
Musical Service—4 P. M. 

Sunday, April 10—Daughters of the 
Cincinnati Service—4 P. M. Bishop 
l’reeman. 

Sunday, April 17—Huguenot Society 
of America Service —2:30 P. M. 
D. A. R. Service—4 P. M. Bishop 
Freeman will speak at both these 
services. At the latter the formal 
address will be made by the Hon- 
orable James M. Beck, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Thursday, May 5—Annual National 
Cathedral Association Meeting — 
2:30 P. M., followed by services in 
the Cathedral. 

Sunday, May 8—Mothers’ Day Serv- 
ice—4 P. M. Bishop Freeman. 

Sunday, May 29— National Masonie 
Service—4 P. M. Reverend Joseph 
Fort Newton, D.D., of Philadelphia. 

Sunday, June 12—Service for Youth 
—Presentation of Awards—4 P. M. 
Bishop Freeman presiding. Speak- 
ers—Honorable Ruth Bryan Owen, 
of Washington, D. C., and the Hon- 


orable George Wharton Pepper, of 

Philadelphia. 

Sunday, July 3—National Patriotie 
Service—4 P. M. Reverend S. 
Parkes Cadman, D.D., LL.D., of 
New York City. 

Sunday, September 4— Labor Day 
Service—4 P. M. The speaker will 
be a nationally prominent citizen. 

Friday, November 11—Armistice Day 
Service—4 P. M. Honorable New- 
ton D. Baker, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has tentatively accepted to be the 
speaker. 

Sunday, November 13 — Thank-Offer- 
ing Service—4 P. M. Mrs. William 
Adams Brown, of New York City, 
Chairman of the National Women’s 
Committee for Washington Cathe- 
dral, and another speaker. 

Thursday, November 24—Thanksgiv- 
ing Day Service—4 P. M. Bishop 
lreeman. 

Most of the services mentioned will 
be carried over the radio. Some will 
be in the Bethlehem Chapel and 
Crypts, some in the Choir of the 
Cathedral, and some in the open air 
Amphitheatre. 

Other services will be arranged in 
connection with patriotic associations 
and various convention groups. 

Washington Cathedral is making 
special arrangements to take care of 
the increased number of visitors ex- 
pected. At the Cathedral last year 
there were some 280,000. It is believed 
that during the Bicentennial year this 
number will be nearly doubled. <A 
special group of Aides who will be on 
service every morning and afternoon 
has been appointed to assist Canon 
Gummere, who is in charge of the pil- 
grimages to and around the Cathedral. 

The Gilbert Stuart portrait of 
George Washington, owned by the 
Cathedral, and other interesting pic- 
tures and relics of Washington, owned 
by some of the friends of the Cathe- 
dral, will be on exhibit in the ante- 
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chapel of the Chapel of the Resurrec- 
tion. Here will also be charts and 
views showing the history of Amer- 
ican Christianity and the history and 
work of the Episcopal Church. 
Special arrangements will be made 
to render pastoral service, as far as 
possible, to all visitors to Washington 
during the Bicentennial who may 


wish the advice or help of one of the 
Cathedral clergy. 

Other features of special interest are 
being arranged by the Cathedral and 


its friends. One is a decorative map 
of the region within 100 miles of 
Washington, showing pictorially the 
sites of greatest importance in con- 
nection with the life of Washington, 
and with the political, cultural and 
religious history of the country. Full 
information regarding this map which 
is being prepared by one of the lead- 
ing living cartographers will be given 
out shortly. The map will be placed on 
sale at the Office of the Curator of 
Washington Cathedral and elsewhere. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL BECOMES A LANDMARK BEFORE ITS COMPLETION 


From the roof of a nearby hotel, the Choir and Apse rise above the trees. 





Elgin Cathedral Reveals Scotland’s Glory« 


HE debt the American church 

owes to the Church of Scotland 

for her intrepid act in consecrat- 
ing Samuel Seabury as the first Amer- 
ican bishop is one which has been 
acknowledged again and again in these 
columns. American churchmen have 
frequently expressed their gratitude 
by generous gifts for the restoration 
funds of several of Secotland’s vener- 
able shrines. 

This interest extends not only to the 
Cathedrals and churches in spiritual 
commission today but to those revered 
shrines of yesterday whose crumbling 
ruins and altars speak poignantly of 
Time’s victory in this direction. Yet 
the mission of these historic ruins is 
not yet ended. From the broken lines 
of Glastonbury Abbey comes the ever 

T 


his article is based on extracts from ‘“‘Elgin— 


Past and Present,”’ an historical guide by Herbert 
B. Mackintosh, from which the illustrations are also 
taken.—Editor’s Note. 
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living reassurance of the continuity of 
the Church from the earliest times of 
her existence in the British Isles. 

Thus the thoughtful pilgrim visiting 
the lovely old town of Elgin, Scotland, 
with its wealth of sacred memories, 
will find the soul of the old town not 
in its fine homes, its public buildings, 
its schools and historic landmarks but 
amid the shattered towers, the lone 
remnants of aisle, nave and transept 
open to the sky where all that is mor- 
tal survives of Elgin Cathedral once 
‘‘the richest and the most complete 
of the Scottish Cathedrals.’’ Not even 
ruin and Time can quite take away 
the abiding grandeur of this holy spot. 
It is a living evidence still of the best 
in ecclesiastical architecture of the 
12th, 13th, 14th and even 15th cen- 
turies. Nor has the personality of the 
old shrine disappeared to the people of 
Elgin. 

Today they speak of the Cathedral 


SOUTH NAVE AND TRANSEPT RUINS SILENTLY GUARD GOD’S ACRE 


The South wall of the South Transept is especially interesting because it contains the oldest architecture 
in the Cathedral and no doubt was part of the original Church of the Holy Trinity in Elgin’s days of yore. 
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with the same pride as if it were not 
practically in ruins. Despoiled it may 
be, ravaged by years and neglect, but 
the cherished recollection of centuries 
surrounds it still. Every stone of it is 
precious to the townsfolk who pursue 
their simple lives within the shadow 
of its ivy covered walls, tottering 
though these walls may be. 

A House of God, the Church of the 
Holy Trinity had stood on the site of 
Elgin Cathedral before its elevation to 
the status of a Cathedral on July 15th 
—or 19th—1224, with imposing cere- 
mony and the reading of a papal bull 
from Pope Honorius III. ‘‘The sacred 
lamp had been lighted,’’ wrote an old 
chronicler, ‘‘which was to blaze forth 
to after ages as ‘the Lantern of the 
North’.’’ 

We read that Gilbert, Bishop of 
Caithness, performed the impressive 
ceremony of consecration. Soon after 
it reached Cathedral rank, steps were 
taken to make it commensurate with 
its new dignity. Craftsmen, architects, 
masons and glaziers came from many 
parts of Seotland and even foreign 
lands to lavish their art on the adorn- 
ment of the new Cathedral. Only a 
hint here and there remains to remind 
us of this departed architectural glory. 

What a spectacle it must have been 
with its numerous moulded ‘‘ribs of 
the groin vaulting — having carved 
bosses at the intersections—rising up 
from the center avenue or aisle; the 
pointed aisles connecting from pillar 
to pillar; the lofty clerestory windows 
reaching up to the vault; and beyond 
all this there must have been a mag- 
nificent perspective in the long con- 
tinued double aisles, with their pillars 
and arches, such as could have been 
seen nowhere else in Scotland save 
Melrose or St. Giles, Edinburgh.’’ 

Another expert, Dr. Joseph Robert- 
son, in the Quarterly Review for June, 
1849, paid his tribute: ‘‘It alone 
among the Scottish Cathedrals of the 
13th century had two western towers. 
They are now shorn of their just 
height, but still may be seen from afar, 
lifting their bulk over the pleasant 
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plain of Moray, and suggesting what 
the pile must have been when the great 
central spire soared twice the altitude 
of the loftiest pinnacle that now 
greets the eye.’’ Yet another author- 
ity declares: ‘‘Glasgow Cathedral is 
dignified and solemn, St. Andrews is 
of great extent, Melrose rich in eccen- 
tric decoration; but as a building in 
which size and ornament were com- 
bined, Elgin was without a rival.’’ 
The western towers were long its 
most striking features rivalling the 
great doorway of early First Pointed 
work. Not often even in Great Britain 
is found the equal of the doorway 
which reealls the noble French Cathe- 
dral portals. The great enclosing 
arches with the deep splay jambs, be- 
long to the original Cathedral, but the 
double arched doorway with continu- 
ous jambs, and the vesica form above, 
is an insertion or infilling of a later 
date, late 14th century. It is said to 
have a striking resemblance to the west 
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STATELY RUINS OF THE WEST FRONT 


With towers and doorway dating back to the 13tb 
Century. 





Curistmas, 1931 
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“THE RICHEST AND THE MOST COMPLETE OF THE SCOTTISH CATHEDRALS’— 
As it looked in 1538. Even from the ruins today it can be seen that Elgin Cathedral possessed in the days 
of its glory a grace of design, superb proportions, utmost delicacy of detail and a repose and restraint even 
with its ample ornament which makes it most fascinating. 


doorway of St. Machar’s Cathedral, studies of the remains, these facts re- 
Aberdeen. garding the Cathedral have _ been 
From measurements and careful learned. The total length inside is 264 
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feet and its nave is 84 feet across. 
Three steps which led to the High Al- 
tar, often pressed by the feet of the 
faithful bishops and priests who min- 
istered there, still remain. There is no 
triforium in the side walls but the 
clerestory was lofty and ornamented 
with distinet shafts. The elegant tur- 
rets at the east end were ornamented 
with trefoiled arcades and finished on 
top with octagonal pyramidal roofs 
and canopied windows. Even from the 
ruins it ean be seen that Elgin Cathe- 
dral possessed in the days of its glory 
a grace of design, superb proportions, 
utmost delicacy of detail and a repose 
and restraint even with its ample or- 
nament which makes it most fascinat- 
ing. 

In 1270 a great fire swept the Cathe- 
dral and it is thought that the Choir 
as it is indicated now was erected in 
the main after that disaster. The de- 


tails are all of pure First Pointed 
form. The transepts had no side aisles 
but they extended from each side of 
the centre tower for about 40 feet and 
their length from north to south inside 


was 108 feet. 

It is thought that the south wall of 
the south transept is the oldest archi- 
tecture in the Cathedral and was part 
of the original Chureh of the Holy 
Trinity. The north transept is now 
leveled to within a few feet of the 
ground, a catastrophe coincident it is 
believed with the collapse of the cen- 
tral tower on Peace Sunday, 1711. All 
traces of the cen- 
tral tower have 
now completely 
disappeared. 

The several res- 
torations to 
which parts of the 
Cathedral were 
Subjected are in- 
dicated by frag- 
ments of the 


ELGIN CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTHEAST 


architecture of those periods. ‘The 
chapter house had a beautiful fretted 
roof and was an octagonal edifice with 
centre pillar and vaulted roof. 

During the Reformation many fool- 
ish onslaughts were made on Elgin 
Cathedral by zealots. Repairs were 
not made on it so its decline was slow 
but sure. Neither Presbyterian minis- 
ters nor Episcopal Bishops ever used 
Elgin Cathedral for worship and, with 
the lead stripped from its towers, it 
was left to the elements. On Decem- 
ber 28, 1640, it was still further de- 
spoiled while tradition stated that in 
1651 Cromwell’s soldiers destroyed the 
tracery work, in particular that of the 
great west window and the mutilation 
of images of saints and angels ani 
carvings is also laid to their charge. 

The falling of the central tower was 
the final blow to the beautiful old 
edifice. The townspeople seized many 
of the fragments as building material 
for byres and dykes and ‘‘for well 
nigh 100 years the Cathedral con- 
tinued in this sad condition, being per- 
fectly open and exposed.”’ 

In 1809 an enclosure wall was built 
about the ruins and in 1820 aetion was 
taken to prevent one of the western 
towers from falling. Thanks to this 
better spirit which prevailed for gen- 
erations, much of the historie building 
and its contents have been preserved 
for posterity. 

Elgin Cathedral is a treasure house 
for the architect and antiquarian. Re- 
search will probably reveal more of 
the history of this 
noble fane where- 
in it is said King 
Dunean lay in 
state after he was 
killed by Maleolm, 
There many a 
personage famous 
in Seottish his- 
tory found a 
spiritual home. 





Reno Begins Cathedral Plan 


By the Right Reverend Thomas Jenkins, D.D., Bishop of Nevada 


RINITY is not a Cathedral 

really, only a pro-Cathedral—a 

distinction not generally made 
and by most people not understood. 
The concordat agreed to by the Bishop 
and the parish and approved by con- 
voeation contains both terms. There- 
fore the echureh is commonly ealled 
Trinity Cathedral. 

The present bishop inherited the 
undertaking as did his immediate 
predecessor. The lamented death of 
Bishop Hunting brought a halt in the 
proceedings to inaugurate a Cathedral 
Foundation and construct a building. 
But under the vigorous interest of 
the rector, the Reverend Tanner 
Brown, the movement was kept alive 


RENO NEVADA 


and a considerable sum _ of 
raised toward the project. 
Differences among the people as to 
the style and size of the proposed 
church together with the non-residence 
of the Bishop-in-charge may account 
for the long delay in undertaking 
building operations, even after sub- 
stantial means were within sight. At 
length, however, plans were accepted 
and the mind of the congregation 
united for action with happy results. 
Originally intended to be Gothie in 
design, the edifice was later changed 
to Spanish; and from these two plans 
the one finally agreed on was made. 
The ground lines are those of the 
Spanish church and some parts of the 
superstructure still bear the 
mark of that design. In the main, 
however, the superstructure has 
been ‘‘gothicised.’? With some 
changes in detail here and there 
in the proposed superstructure, 
it is felt both by professional and 
lay people that we shall eventu- 
ally have a_ satisfactory and 
beautiful echureh building. 

The site on whieh the Cathe- 
dral is being ereeted is both cen- 
tral and attractive. Situated on 
the south bank of the beautiful 
Truckee River, it can never be 
hidden away, as churches so often 
are. 

The seating capacity will be 
between 500 and 600 and with 
the chapel opened up an addi- 
tional space for fifty more will be 
made. The construction will be 
of reinforced concrete, the walls 
being either sand-blasted or rub- 
bed down both inside and out- 
side. The building will be roofed 
with red tiling. 

It is proposed both in the 
structure and in the furnishings 
to memorialize all the Bishops, 


money 


“é 
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living and dead, who 
have exercised juris- 
diction in Nevada. 
The tower and spire 
will be built to the 
memory of that good 
man and_ pioneer, 
Bishop Whitaker; 
the chapel to the late 
lamented Bishop 
Hunting’; the altar to 
Bishop Robinson; the 
font to Nevada’s first 
Bishop, the Right 





Reverend J. C. Tal- 
bot; the pulpit to 
Bishop Spalding; the 
lectern to Bishop Moreland; the litany 
desk to Bishop Moulton and the Bish- 
op’s chair to the present ineumbent. 
For this last article the money is in 
hand. 

Ground was broken in September, 
1929, and on St. Paul’s Day (Janu- 
ary 25, 1930) the erypt was finished, 
paid for and dedicated. It is now 
being used both as church and parish 
house. 


On the day of dedication the 
present incumbent, the Very Reverend 
Bayard Jones, began his ministry as 


NEVADA CATHEDRAL BUILDERS LAYING THEIR CORNERSTONE 


Dean of the Cathedral and rector of 
the parish. 

Gradually the work is taking shape 
and plans for further building are 
under way. This restriction, however, 
in the form of a promise, the Bishop 
gave both vestry and people that no 
further unit should be undertaken 
until the money was in sight to pay 
for it. The present space and accom- 
modations are ample and, though not 
perhaps beautiful, are to be preferred 
to a weighting debt. 


AN EXAMPLE OF CATHEDRAL RECIPROCITY 


Our striking cover illustration for this issue showing a view of the Choir of 
Liverpool Cathedral looking east is made available through the permission of Mr. 
Stewart Bale, official photographer for Liverpool Cathedral, and with the co-operation 
of the Lord Bishop of Liverpool, the Right Reverend Albert Augustus David, D.D. 
It should be associated by the reader with the leading article entitled, ‘‘ Liverpool 
Cathedral Inaugurates Dean and Chapter.’’ Indeed, the picture enables one to appre- 
ciate the majestic setting for the ceremony which is of interest to Cathedral builders 
in all parts of the English-speaking world. 

Liverpool resembles Washington in that each city has the thrill of daily econ- 
tact with a Cathedral-in-the-making. The latest issue of the quarterly bulletin pub- 
lished by ‘‘Liverpool Cathedral Builders’’ brings news that the number of men 
employed has risen from 179 to 188, with the number of masons remaining constant 
at 105. The Transepts linked together by the arch of the Rankin Porch form one of 
the most original of the architect’s conceptions, and in size this feature is consider- 
ably larger than the West Front of many of the older Cathedrals in England. The 
Central Tower when finished will rise to approximately twice the height of the Choir 
roof, 

The Editors of THe CATHEDRAL AGE have the privilege of exchanging information 
periodically with our friends in Liverpool so that each group may gain in inspiration 
and practical knowledge from progress in a common and sacred task. 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


In recent conferences a new method 
of using the morning hours has been 
worked out with great success. We 

have already tried it in 
e large ¢ al sum- 
Sennties: Riheiend the large annual su 


Proves Helpful ™¢r conferences, but 
never before with the 


smaller groups. Each morning, after an 
hour of lecture, the men are divided 
into three small groups, each with a 
secretary or leader. Meeting separately 
in different rooms, they discuss for the 
next hour some special point or prob- 
lem suggested by the lecturer bearing 
on, or involved in, what he has just 
been saying. Then, after the Inter- 
eessions in the Chapel, the whole con- 
ference meets together for the hour 
before lunch in the Common Room. 
The leader of each group reports in 
turn the conclusions reached by his 
group for further comment by the 
lecturer. In this way every individual 
is brought into the work of conference 
and the results reached are made more 
full and rich by what each man has 
contributed. On another page will be 
found one such ‘‘Group' Report’’ 
which was highly commended by Canon 
Lilley. Also there will be found the 
report of a ‘‘Committee on Findings,’’ 
appointed by Dr. Bell to summarize 
the outcome of the most stimulating 
and penetrating conference which he 
conducted. All our leaders unite in 
insisting that it is what the men first 
get, and then give out on their own 
account, which measures the real ef- 
fectiveness of our Conferences. Cer- 


A New Con- 


tainly this new method helps to this 
end. 


For the second time, a group of 
bishops met with the Presiding Bishop 
for conference in the College of Preach- 
ers, for three days in 
early December. They 
were asked in reverse 
order of consecration, 
beginning at the bottom of the list. In 
addition certain of the elder bishops 
were on hand to guide discussion of 
those topics with which they were 
familiar and experienced. The topics 
and assignments were as follows: ‘‘The 
Placement of the Clergy,’’ by the Pre- 
siding Bishop; ‘‘Administration,’’ by 
Bishop Lawrence; ‘‘Discipline and 
Worship,’’ by the Bishop of Atlanta; 
‘“‘The Present Crisis and its Oppor- 
tunities,’’ by the Bishop Coadjutor of 
Tennessee; ‘‘The Bishop in Preaching 
and Teaching,’ by the Bishop of 
Washington and Bishop Rhinelander. 
The Bishop Coadjutor of Minnesota 
took the leading part in the discussion 
of the ‘‘Bishop and the Community.”’ 
drawing from his long and successful 
experience in parishes in Ohio, Massa- 
echusetts and Illinois. Father Hunt- 
ington, as last year, was in charge of 
the devotions, taking a preliminary 
hour on ‘‘The Bishop in Prayer,’’ and 
the daily meditations. EKighteen 
bishops were in attendance. They 
were so appreciative of the experience 
that a similar conference is included 
in our schedule as an annual event. 


Bishop’s Confer- 
ence to Become 
Annual Event 
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Some words written last summer in 
this magazine about a Preaching Order 
connected in some way with the Col- 
lege found interesting 
echoes, when the idea 
came up from a quite 
independent source in 
Dr. Bell’s conference 
this autumn. A discussion followed 
which showed that the thought of 
such a possible development was not 
to be lightly set aside. In a recent 
letter, one of the members of this con- 
ference writes as follows: ‘‘The plan 
to have some missioners connected with 
the College who would work out 
through the nation using the College 
as a base and returning at certain 
periods for spiritual refreshment, 
should be earried out and the work 
started at the earliest opportunity. 
The plan should be of immense bene- 
fit to many dioceses. The Chureh 
could be established and made self- 
supporting, in places where the work 
has been omitted because of financial 
cireumstanees. The College would not 
pay all the expenses, but might be 
able to give assuranee of a living 
where the diocese can not. at present. 
Clergy of great possibilities would be 
enabled to exercise their gifts for the 
benefit of the Church, as well as of 
themselves. Last, but not least, the 
Cathedral in Washington, being na- 
tional, would benefit by acting as the 
heart of mission work throughout the 
nation.’’ Of course this is a wide and 
ambitious ideal, not to be realized for 
some time and perhaps not just in the 
way outlined. But one fact, at least, 
brings it a little nearer. This year, 
that is from October to June, we have 
with us two young priests under in- 
struction as ‘‘Long-Term Students,’’ 
or *‘ Fellows,’’ of the College. Whether 
or not these men will find, or rather 
be found worthy of, an opportunity 
for special ministry, or on the other 
hand will return to normal parish 
work, is at present uncertain, but at 
least this new step forward may lead 
to important results. Those who have 
the interests of the College at heart 


More Thoughts 
About a Preach- 
ing Order 


the course of 


ean be trusted to bear this whole 


matter in their thoughts and prayers. 


At the close of the last Conference 
led by the Bishop of St. Albans, on 
‘**Retreats and Quiet Days,’’ the first 

; move was made to 

An American form a group in our 

Association for /, : 

Retreats Assumes (Hurch like the Eng- 

Tentative Form lish Association for 

the Promotion of Re- 
treats, with which the Reverend Gil- 
bert Shaw, last winter, made many of 
us familiar. An ‘‘organizing Com- 
mittee’’ was appointed of seven clergy 
who, in different sections of the coun- 
try, were or could be in touch with 
‘*Retreat Houses,’ or other places 
where retreats and quiet days could 
conveniently be held, to the end that, 
in this way, a definite program of 
appointments could be made out and 
published for the information of those 
who might be interested. The Bishop 
of Vermont, who is deeply interested 
in the movement, and has at Burling- 
ton a Diocesan House well-equipped 
for just this purpose, was asked to 
head the Committee. The other mem- 
bers are: the Reverend T. A. Conover, 
who has established a Retreat House 
in his parish at Bernardsville, New 
Jersey; the Reverend <A. Vincent 
Bennett, of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
who will arrange for the use of Sea- 
bury House at Mendon for the bene- 
fit of those living in that section of 
New England; the Reverend Maleolm 
Taylor of Greenville, South Carolina, 
who organized the conference and re- 
treat by Father Shaw last winter at 
Monteagle, Tennessee; the Reverend 
Leicester Lewis of St. James’ Parish, 
Philadelphia, through whom will be 
available the well-equipped farm and 
farm-house maintained by the parish 
outside the city; and the Reverend 
Alexander Zabriskie of the Virginia 
Seminary. As Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, the Reverend A. A. McCallum 
of Saint Paul’s Parish, Washington, 
will cooperate with the Warden of 
the College of Preachers in corres- 
ponding with the members of the 
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Committee and in giving out informa- 
tion from time to time in the Church 
press and elsewhere of what is being 
planned in the various centres. It 
was felt. that the word ‘‘Retreat’’ by 
itself might give to some too narrow 
and formal an idea of what the Com- 
mittee has in mind, so the tentative 
title of the group, when it is more 
fully organized, will be ‘‘The Society 
for Schools of Prayer, Quiet Days, 
and Retreats.’’ 


Each of the 
the Bishop of 
retreat lasting 


two conferences led by 
St. Albans ended in a 
for twenty-four hours, 

from dinner on one 

evening to dinner on 

the next. The idea 

was first suggested to 

each group and ap- 
proved by them, and in each case the 
results fully justified the experiment. 
Dr. Furse is skilled and experienced 
in such devotions, but the days of 
eonference preceding were in them- 
selves an excellent preparation, and 
seemed to demand twenty-four hours 
of quiet as their appropriate fulfill- 
ment. It may be a good thing to make 
this concluding retreat a more or less 
regular part of our method. We have 
also made a similar experiment with 
laymen. The week-end following 
Thanksgiving Day was given over to 


Retreats Recently 
Held at the Col- 
lege of Preachers 


SPIRITUAL 


It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that Sunday sermons, even of 
the best, are entirely inadequate for 
the spiritual education of our people. 
In these times especially, when mat- 
ters of faith and morals alike are 
much confused in the minds of our 
most faithful folk, there is an insis- 
tent demand—none the less critical 
because often unexpressed—for gui- 
dance and instruction in the spiritual 
life. It is not only that twenty min- 
utes on a Sunday is an insufficient 
space of time, but that the teaching 
so greatly needed cannot easily be 


Curistmas, 1931 


a group of laymen gathered together 
by Lawrence Choate, former national 
president of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. The conference was led by 
Dean Nes of New Orleans. Of the 
forty-eight hours of their life together 
in the College of Preachers, the men 
spent the last twenty-four in silence, 
with addresses in the Chapel by the 
Dean. For many of them it was a 
quite new experience, but these per- 
haps were the very ones who were 
most convineed of its fruitfulness, and 
were most ready to carry the practice 
of quiet meditation into their daily 
lives. One more retreat in the Col- 
lege deserves special mention. The 
Bishop of Vermont at the General 
Convention in Denver was asked by a 
group of younger clergy, together with 
a few laymen, to meet with them for a 
time of prayer and quiet. They were 
eordially weleomed to the College and 
met here for their retreat from De- 
cember 14th to 18th. The Warden 
has also been approached by a group 
of seniors in one of our seminaries 
with the same purpose in mind. While 
quite unwilling to divert the College 
from its primary purpose, it is impor- 
tant that we should give every possible 
encouragement to men seeking in this 
way to deepen their spiritual life. 
That more and more are feeling the 
need of it is a most hopeful sign. 


EDUCATION 


given 
tions. 


to large and mixed congrega- 
There must be instruction of 
small groups in an informal atmos- 
phere with opportunity given them to 
express their doubts and difficulties so 
that the clergy may not be talking 
into the air but may address them- 
selves to the actual conditions in 
which their people live. Methods will, 
of course, vary, perhaps in every par- 
ish, but it would be well if every 
priest were to add to his regular 
schedule for each week, at least one 
such group meeting for definite and 
personal spiritual instruction. This is 
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being done very largely in England 
and we have made a beginning of it 
in this country. It seems so obvious 
and timely a suggestion that the 
elergy generally should be led to give 
the experiment a trial. 

Such instruction should probably 
begin by teaching about prayer, both 
as an art and as a science. Too often 
when we preach on prayer we confine 
ourselves either to pointing out the 
duty of prayer, or to an effort to 
defend its practice as reasonable even 
in the light of modern science. But 
such teaching will bear no fruit at 
all unless it is accompanied by definite 
instruction as to how to pray. It is 
this that people particularly need. 
Probably the chief reason why people 
pray so little and give prayer so small 
a place in their lives is, not that they 
disbelieve in it on scientific or philo- 
sophical grounds, but that they find 
it dull and quite unfruitful. And 
the reason for this is clear enough. It 
is simply because most people think 
of prayer simply as petition, that is 
asking God for things they want; 


‘ 


going on a ‘‘supernatural shopping 
expedition by long distance telephone” 
as some one recently has put it. It is 
all to our credit as human beings that 
such prayer should be dull and empty, 
for it is really a mockery of Chris- 
tian prayer and is probably precisely 
what St. James means by ‘‘asking 
amiss.’’ This whole thought of prayer 
must be reversed, and made to follow 
the model of the Lord’s Prayer, which 
begins with adoration; moves on to 
intercession for those great ends on 
which are set God’s mind and will, 
including personal petitions for those 
things which, by His grace, may make 
us strong and competent in accom- 
plishing what we have prayed for; 
ending finally with a doxology of 
praise. Prayer so explained and prac- 
ticed will instantly be transformed 
even for the simplest soul. Our peo- 
ple, together with ourselves, will re- 
discover why all saints have sought 
in prayer the only sure source of 
spiritual strength. 
P. M. R. 


THE CONDUCT OF RETREATS AND QUIET DAYS 
Summary of a Conference Led by the Bishop of St. Albans 


The conference opened the first eve- 
ning with the customary routine an- 
nounecements of how little the College 
required and how much it expected of 
its guests, and with gracious greet- 
ings from Bishop Rhinelander and 
the Bishop of Washington. The group 
was then delivered to the Bishop of 
St. Albans. It was composed of some 
two dozen men whose invitation to 
the conference was due to their con- 
viction that spiritual direction is the 
most important part of a  priest’s 
work, and that the devoted priest must 
therefore be constantly encouraging 
his people to say their prayers and 
teaching them the best methods of 
prayer. 

From the moment when he arose to 
begin his first address the conference 
was dominated by the rich humanity, 


bluff humour, and persuasive spiritu- 
ality of Bishop Furse. He first told 
us that he intended to devote most 
of his time to instruction and demon- 
stration of the methods of conducting 
schools of prayer. The first necessity 
is to build up in each parish a group 
of men and women who are saying 
their prayers intelligently and ear- 
nestly. After that, the retreat move- 
ment will take care of itself because 
it will come as the answer to a de- 
mand. 

The keynote of the whole confer- 
ence was then sounded as the Bishop 
insisted that for all true religion the 
first and great commandment must 
be ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,’’ while the commandment ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’ 
must always be both secondary and 
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derivative. The Church today is in 
danger of losing sight of her primary 
job of teaching religion, and is turn- 
ing her priests into organizers run- 
ning all over the country, getting 
‘foot and mouth disease.’’ The clergy 
must not become like the celebrated 
Bishop who was known all over Aus- 
tralia as the Bishop who never said 
his prayers because he was too busy. 
Our Lord was a busy man but He got 
up early and said His prayers while 
others were still sleeping. The great 
religious conflict in the world today 
is not between Christianity and other 
religions, but is between religion and 
secularism. This latter, at its best, is 
what is called ‘‘the religion of the 
gentleman,’’ and is no religion at. all 
because it leaves God out. The re- 
ligion of this kind of gentleman will 
carry him just so far, and then stops 
dead and is of no further use. This 
is not Christianity, and Christianity’s 
strongest weapon against it is the life 
of prayer. The need for reviving the 
life of prayer is therefore peculiarly 
pressing in our generation when it 


has become so easy for us to forget, 
even in our religion, that God comes 


first. The ‘‘subtle immanentisms and 
sentimental anthropocentrisms’’ of our 
age must be opposed by a life of 
prayer at the heart of which is the 
adoration of a God unequivocally per- 
sonal and unequivocally transcendent. 

In outlining the Rationale of Prayer, 
Bishop Furse declared that all men 
want to know why to be good and 
how to be good. They need a sanction 
for morals and a power for life. There 
is a vital answer to both questions in 
the developing life of prayer. Prayer 


0 et in ee et eee 


Spirit, one God, world without end. 


re i tt i i 


is based on the two fundamental 
Christian doctrines of the Love of 
God and the Freedom of Man. God is 
giving Himself to us all the time, but 
we do not have to accept His gift 
unless we choose to do so. 

The Pre-requisites of Prayer were 
then discussed and among those most 
stressed were faith, desire, a recep- 
tive attitude of mind, thought-control 
and a rule of life. The Bishop next 
showed how right prayer can _ be 
taught through teaching the Lord’s 
Prayer. The disinterested and ‘‘pure 
love’’ elements of prayer can be effee- 
tively taught through the first three 
petitions which are, respectively, 
Adoration, Intercession and Self-dedi- 
cation. Petition, Penitence and Trust 
are the burden of the last three peti- 
tions. 

The last day was devoted to a dem- 
onstration Quiet Day in which silence 
was maintained and Bishop Furse 
conducted meditations on Faith, Hope 
and Love, taking I Cor. 13 as his 
scriptural basis. 

No description of this conference 
would be complete without a word of 
commendation of the discussions in 
small groups of problems suggested 
by the addresses, and reports returned 
to the conference by the leaders of 
these groups for further consideration 
and discussion. We were fortunate in 
having at the conference the Reverend 
Messrs. T. A. Conover, E. H. Schlueter 
and M. S. Taylor who did excellent 
work as the leaders of the three 
groups. We were also indebted to 
Father Schlueter for an unusually 
fine series of intercessions. 

&.F. & 
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A PRAYER FOR THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who through thy Holy Apostle Saint Paul hast 
O taught us that faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the word of God; 

Grant to thy servants in this College so truly and effectually to preach the 
gospel of thy grace, that many may be brought to the knowledge of thy truth, 
and built up in the communion of thy holy Church, and so thy Name be glorified 
and thy Kingdom enlarged; who livest and reignest with the Father and the Holy 
Amen, 


Jo tn i 
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THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS AND PREACHERS IN 
COLLEGES 


The Second Conference Led by the Bishop of St. Albans 


The College of Preachers recently 
broadened still further its mission of 
usefulness in the life of the Church 
when it held a conference for college 
elergy on October 14th to 21st. The 
Right Reverend Michael B. Furse, 
Lord Bishop of St. Albans, in Eng- 
land, conducted this conference at 
which twenty-five clergy active in or 
deeply concerned about the Church’s 
work among college students were in 
attendance. 

The theme of the conference cen- 
tered about one of the most funda- 
mental problems with which students 
are faced, namely, ‘‘Why should I be 
moral?’’ and ‘‘How ean I be moral?’’ 
In this connection, special emphasis 
was placed throughout the lectures 
and discussions on the unique oppor- 
tunity and the essential responsibility 
of clergy in centers of higher learning 
to exercise their teaching and devo- 
tional ministry. It was the consensus 
of opinion that over-assumption has 
greatly reduced the efficiency and 
reality of our Chureh’s mission in 
college areas especially; that even the 
possession of an A. B. degree does 
not necessarily carry with it the pos- 
session of a personal appreciation of 
the ABC’s of the religious way of life. 
Consequently, the fundamentals of 
belief, of morals, and of prayer must 
be more strenuously taught and lived 
if we are to hope to affect vitally the 
lives of the youth of our land. In 
the execution of this, it was agreed 
that work with individuals and small 
groups is of paramount importance. 

Besides administering a real intel- 
leectual tonic which came from ‘‘going 
to school onee more,’’ this conference 
also offered an opportunity for these 
student pastors to share experiences 
and methods of technique. That this 
has inereased local productivity is 
borne witness to by many letters. 


What has been said thus far, how- 
ever, is of no worth as compared 
with the cardinal contribution made 
to the lives of those present. Both 
individually and _ eorporately that 
week was a spiritual experience. In 
the quietness of understanding fellow- 
ship, those of common purpose were 
bound together, a sense of aloneness 
frequently experienced was dispelled. 
Depths were sounded and heights at- 
tained, visions were clarified and hori- 
zons broadened. And this because life- 
centered in the Chapel, an hallowed 
place uniquely conducive to the things 
of the Spirit. 

Because of this experience, we can- 
not exaggerate the contribution of this 
conference to the work of our Church 
among the leaders of tomorrow. It is 
especially fitting that this should be 
since neither the Chureh nor the Col- 
lege of Preachers can think only in 
terms of the ministry of today. There 
is placed upon our shoulders a greater 
burden and a great hope—our future 
ministry, the concern of all. If there 
is to be raised up a ministry worthy 
of the Lord of Lords in the days that 
lie before, we must lend every im- 
petus to those who are ministering to 
our youth during the years when 
ideals stand high and momentous de- 
cisions are made. 

The college of Preachers, memorial- 
izing all that is highest and _ finest, 
helps to do this. It stands as a sacra- 
ment of the Master, dedicated to in- 
still His Spirit into the lives of those 
who enter there in quest of new life 
and new truth. Its usefulness has 
only begun. In years to come it may 
extend the destinies and the hope of 
the entire Church beyond the limit of 
our sight. 


W. BG. 
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A WITNESS FOR CHRIST IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL IS RISING STEADILY 


Taken last summer from the grounds of the United States Naval Observatory, this photograph shows the 

Choir and Sanctuary of Washington Cathedral from the southeast. The North Transept has since been 

nearly completed structurally on the other side of the edifice. The derricks indicate the ultimate site of 
the Gloria in Excelsis Tower which is to rise nearly as high again as the roof line seen in this view. 
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MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR RELIGION 
Summary of Conference Led by the Reverend W. C. Woods, Ph.D. 


It was a somewhat hurried but very 
happy man who boarded the train for 
Washington on October 26th to at- 
tend a conference at the College of 
Preachers. Hurried, because he was 
just about beginning parish work 
again after an interval of four years 
spent in executive work, and there 
were a thousand and one vital things 
that had to be done first in the par- 
ish. Happy, because a need sensed in 
the first five years of his ministry 
was at last to be realized after twenty 
years of varied service. 

Those twenty years had taken him 
to various parts of the world and had 
demanded of him various kinds of 
service. He had been called upon to 
think, to plan, and to do on the basis 
of three years spent in a seminary. 
Thanks to a thorough grounding 
there, it had been possible to keep 
voing by making time to follow the 
world of religious thought. But fol- 
lowing was not enough in an age of 
chaos. He ought to lead. 

There had not been sufficient time 
in his active life to become a_ thor- 
ough student of all the many lines of 
current religious thought, and there 
was a constant hunger for explana- 
tion and guidance from scholars 
whose life work enabled them to think 
thoroughly and to judge deliberately. 
Although he had been advocating and 
teaching adult religious education for 
the four years previous, now the 
teacher was to be taught! A needed 
and welcome euidance! 

The happy expectation was realized 
in five, all too brief, days of most 
helpful intellectual and spiritual fel- 
lowship. From the daily early morn- 
ine celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion until Compline at night, every 
hour was provided with some form of 
spiritual, mental, or bodily recreation 
on a sehedule that was unerowded 
and unhurried. It was a delightful 
refreshment of mind and soul, even 
to one who was not a Harvard grad- 


uate, to listen to the Cambridge ae- 
cent and whimsical humor of the Rev- 
erend W. C. Woods, Ph.D., as he set 
before us, day by day, some of the 
‘*Modern Substitutes for Religion.’’ 
His clear thinking and reverence for 
truth helped us to find our mental 
feet in a world of intellectual bla- 
taney and discord; and his skillful 
use of his own pet science, biology, 
deepened our conviction of an all- 
wise and personal Father-Creator. 

Then there were the all brief 
personal contacts with the Warden in 
meditation, in discussion, and in per- 
sonal interview. His insight into the 
spiritual significance of life opened 
new vistas and replenished exhausted 
reservoirs of spiritual power. And on 
Saint Simon and Saint Jude’s Day 
we were happy in the privilege of 
sharing in the twentieth anniversary 
of his consecration—a bishop whose 
jurisdiction is in the hearts of men. 

In addition to our helpful contacts 
with the Chaplain, with Mrs. Rudd’s 
patient efforts to eradicate our vocal 
idiosyneracies and with other mem- 
bers of the college household, we en- 
joyed the privilege of meeting our 
fellow students from various parts of 
the country. We talked over each 
other’s problems and _ opportunities 
and were greatly enriched thereby. 

We disbanded with one keen regret. 
The time we had been together was 
too short and there was very little, if 
any, prospect of our enjoying the 
privilege again. To express such a 
regret is not disecourteous nor unap- 
preciative of the privileges accorded 
us. It is merely indicative of the 
great need we felt for extending and 
duplicating the help given by the 
College to those whose pressing duties 
make them painfully aware of the 
need of a regular checking up and 
re-orientating of their intellectual and 
spiritual capacities. 


too 


7. 
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THE PREACHER AND MODERN THOUGHT 


Report of the “Committee on Findings” of the Conference Led by 
the Reverend Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell 


The Findings Committee wishes first 
to record its deep gratitude to Dr. 
Bell for the ideas he has brought us, 
the inspiration he has given us, and 
his most sympathetic leadership in 
helping us to work out our problems. 
We wish further to record our thanks 
and appreciation to Bishop Rhine- 
lander and Canon Earp for their valu- 
able contributions to the Conference 
through their meditations and sugges- 
tions in the discussions, and their 
kindly and thoughtful criticisms in the 
personal conferences. We should like 
at this time also to express our ap- 
preciation for the generous gift of Mr. 
Alexander Cochran which made the 
College of Preachers possible. 

I. 

The first general conelusion reached 
by the conference is that science is in- 
adequate to account for all Reality or 
to meet all the needs of mankind. This 
is not a criticism of science, for sei- 
ence does not pretend to minister to 
the whole life of man. It is rather a 
definition of seience. Science is the 
discovery of such truth about the uni- 
verse as may be apprehended through 
the five senses. As such it has made 
enormous contributions to man’s 
physical welfare and happiness, for 


INFORMAL PICTURE OF CONFERENCE WHICH DR. 


which we are profoundly grateful. 
More than that, it has furnished an 
example of regard for truth, persever- 
ance in the quest of truth, and saeri- 
fice for the sake of truth, which is an 
additional contribution to the treasures 
of the race. 

But science is not enough. There is 
another aspect of Reality, and another 
section of man’s life which needs an 
approach different in kind. We be- 
lieve that that approach is furnished 
by religion. In its outward look, re- 
ligion is coneerned with the character, 
purpose, and direction of Reality—in 
short, with the meaning of the uni- 
verse. Inwardly, it is concerned with 
man’s motives, purposes, affections, 
duties, and the relation of himself to 
other men and to the total Reality. 
Clearly religion has as large a field of 
activity as has science. 


II. 


In the second place, it is the sense 


ereat 
un- 


of the conference that the 

affirmations of religion are left 
touched by science. Actually science 
as such is not concerned with them. 
The nature of the Reality back of phe- 
nomena, the attitude of that Reality 
toward man, or what should be man’s 
attitude toward that Reality, are out- 


BELL CONDUCTED 


He is on the right of the Warden, who sits in the center in his cassock. 
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side the sphere of science. We can 
still believe in God, in Christ, in the 
Holy Spirit, in the Resurrection, in 
survival after death, in the validity of 
prayer and sacrament. 

This is not to say that the discov- 
eries of science have not affected 
Christianity, or rather the beliefs that 
may be intelligently held by Chris- 
tians. In certain respects they have 
affected profoundly Christian Theol- 
ogy, that is to say, views concerning 
the age of the earth, the evolution of 
man’s body, the relationship of spirit 
to matter, ete. But here we believe 
that science has made a positive con- 
tribution to religion, rather than sub- 
tracting anything essential from it. 
It has revealed a vaster creation and 
therefore helped us to visualize a 
vaster God than we knew before. 
Furthermore it has contributed a 
method of study which has proved 
enormously helpful in guarding the 
findings of religion from error and 
superstition. 


Il. 


A third conclusion reached by the 
conference is that if science itself 1s 
not an enemy of religion, there are 
certain enemies of religion peculiar to 
this age, which every priest of re- 
ligion should know about, and arm 
himself to combat. The chief of these 
are as follows: 

1. A eareless uneritical assumption on 
the part of a vast multitude that science 
has definitely undermined religion. This 
idea has been broadeast by certain popu- 
lar literary people who misrepresent both 
science and religion, and by a large 
number of young and uncritical teachers 
of science in our schools and colleges who 
do not understand the limitations of sci- 
ence, 

2. A wide-spread assumption 
ence covers the whole of life 
therefore all that mankind needs. 

3. A loss of conviction in the Church 
itself, and among a large number of the 
clergy—a vague, but really unfounded 
feeling that our position is not secure. 

4. The feeling in many quarters that 
man can save himself, and therefore does 
not need Redemption by any supernatural 
power. This belief finds expression in 

notion that education is the 


that sci- 
and is 


the modern 
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panacea for all our difficulties, and that 

character is a by-product of education. 

©}. An absorption in the pursuit of the 
material resources which science has 
placed at man’s disposal. 

6. The subservience of the Chureh to 
the State, and to the dominant economie 
system, 

EY. 

Again, it is the sense of the con- 
ference that religion can best serve 
humanity by developing its own 
genius. It ean do this, because it has 
its own history, and foundation in the 
facts and needs of human life, and is 
therefore as valid in its method and 
in its history as is science. It should 
not ignore the findings of scienee, but 
neither should it distrust its own ex- 
perience of Reality. 

V.. 

Our fifth conelusion has to do with 
the practical relation of what we have 
discovered to our work as preachers of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

1. We must teach men how to find God 
and how to worship God. This is our 
first business. In teaching men how to 
worship we will of course teach them the 
implications of worship. To worship a 
God of Love involves building one’s life 
in conformity with one’s theology; it in 
volves the life of service—the taking of 
Christ into every aspect of life, business, 
social and international. But we are to 
remember that men will do little toward 
helping in these matters until they get a 
clear conception of God and God’s will 
for them through worship. 

2. We must proclaim our message with 

a new conviction of its validity and neces- 
sity. We ean return to our tasks with 
the conviction that we have something to 
offer for want of which civilization will 
perish. 

3. We should familiarize ourselves with 
the great generalizations of science in 
order to keep ourselves open to new 
truth, to hold our beliefs honestly, to 
guard ourselves from sentimentality, and 
to understand sympathetically the diffi- 
culties in the mind of our people. But 
this does not mean that we are to depend 
on the scientists to fashion our theology, 
form our ritual, revise our moral stand- 
ards or to do our work in meeting the 
needs of mankind. 

4. We can teach our people that to be 
truly scientific they do not have to be 
Mechanists, Determinists or Materialists. 
They can welcome every discovery of sci- 











ence and yet hold their faith in purpose, 
in freedom and in the revelation of God 
through Christ. 

5. We eannot do much toward leading 
others to God unless we realize God in 
our own lives. We must therefore develop 
our own mystical life by hard discipline 
and adopt for ourselves that course of 
life that best ministers to godliness. 

6. Finally, we must go about our work 
with a sense of urgency. The confusion 
of the present is a tremendous challenge 
and a tremendous opportunity. Many 
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people are discontented with secularism 
and its implications, some unconsciously, 
many consciously. We must not fail 
these people, and we must not fail our 
Master. 

Respectfully submitted by the Findings 
Committee, 

THOMAS N. CARRUTHERS, Chairman; 

EDWARD ©. BOGGESS 

FRANCIS JOSEPH BLOODGOOD 

SAMUEL ORR CAPERS 

GEORGE A. TAYLOR. 


USE OF SCRIPTURE 


Report of a Group in Canon Lilley’s Conference on “Advent Preaching” 


The Reverend Canon Lilley, in one 
of his most stimulating and provoking 
conferences, put forward the question 
for discussion, ‘‘Is there a need for a 
devotional use of Scripture? Can a 
method be developed?’’ Group B im- 
mediately went into its customary in- 
tellectual ‘‘huddle.’’ There was con- 
flict. of wills, a battle of wits, a con- 
fusion of voices; Anglo-Catholic, Mod- 
ernist, Liberal, and Evangelical, each 
earnestly seeking the truth. The babel 
of tongues and conflict of opinion was 
but as the dust arising before a truth- 
motivated broom. The cleansing pro- 
cess brought with it a clarity of 
thought, and after further rationaliza- 
tion and appreciative acceptance of 
the truths presented, 

there emerged an amaz- 
ing unanimity of con- 
clusions, as follows: 


1. It was agreed that 
we must never lose 
sight of the fact that 

i the Holy Catholie 
Church gave us the 
Bible and preserved it 
for our use, and that 
the Chureh itself has 
found the Seriptures 
of far greater value 
when used devotionally 
than when used histori- 
cally or critically. The 
devotional use of the 
sible has fallen into 
ill-repute before a bar- 


way of approaching religious writings. But 
a merely intellectual approach is far from 
satisfying. Hence study of the Bible has 
well-nigh ceased. The interest of religion 
today cries out for a return to the Bible 
devotionally. Let it be very clear, how- 
ever, that we do not mean to imply that 
the Bible must once again become a fetish, 
but rather that it must be regarded as 
having within it the answers to man’s 
most heart-stirring questions. 

2. It was felt that in the method of 
approaching the Bible there is need of 
eritical investigation purely in the in- 
terest of truth. If all doubtful portions 
were entirely removed, the essential value 
of the Bible would be all the more ob- 
vious. This holds true even of the New 
Testament. The person, the power, and 
the influence of Christ as the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life would remain un- 
touched. 





rage of intellectual CANON LILLEY AND CONFERENCE ON ADVENT PREACHING 
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3. The allegorical method cannot be Bible. Instead we must say, ‘‘It is truth 
used today for proof of points of doce within the Bible.’’ 
trine, for in this method there is no 5. The extent and quality of the de- 
clear criterion of truth. However, this votional character of Seripture will be- 
method may be useful for purposes of come known only through much medita- 
parable or illustration. There was a sur tion on the part of the clergy purely with 
prising agreement in the group as to the that end in view, divorced from = any 
importance of recovering among us the thought of preaching. The _ results of 
use of the Books of the Apocrypha, as a such meditation will inevitably show 
spiritual commentary on Bible history themselves in the preaching of the clergy 
and for the better understanding of and in the lives of the people, leading to 
Christ through a clearer knowledge of sudden revelations often in unexpected 
the times in which He lived. moments. 

4. Devotional study of the Bible can 6. In conclusion, it was decided that 
be promoted in our preaching by pre- this is an age of specialists and there 
senting the Bible to our hearers in its fore a greater responsibility than ever 
devotional character. The attempt must before rests upon the clergy. They must 
be to show that it is at once a clear become specialists in the devotional study 
revelation of God and also of things that of the Seriptures. The clergy must train 
transcend experience. The true purpose the young if they ever wish to recover a 
in preaching is to simplify its interpre- devotional use of the Bible by their 
tation, and to apply this interpretation people. Teachers’ training classes must 
to the every day needs of all types of come under their leadership. In _ fact, 
people. But the spiritual leaders of the the whole Church School must be under 
church, like the scientists, must work clerical supervision and a return to the 
hard in devotional study of the Bible to catechetical method of instruction is 
get at its ultimate meanings and truths. needed, which has as its object. self 
To illustrate: we must cease to ery that expression rather than rote repetition. 
so and so is true because it is in the G. W. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ALL SOULS TO RISE SOME DAY ABOVE OKLAHOMA CITY 


The preliminary drawings reproduced above indicate a new type of ecclesiastical architecture planned with 
special reference to conditions confronting the Church in the Southwest. Situated on a high, rocky bluff, 
the proposed Cathedral will be visible for miles in every direction. 





National Women’s Committee Notes 


ITH the organization work 

largely completed and active 

chairmen secured for nearly 
all the states, the National Women’s 
Committee for Washington Cathedral 
is moving forward toward its objee- 
tive. This Committee hopes to secure 
15.000 new members of the National 
Cathedral Association. The first $150,- 
000 contributed in the form of an- 
nual dues or outright gifts will be 
used to eonstruet the ‘‘ Women’s 
Porch’’ of the North Transept. 


* 4H * 


Mrs. Frederick 
S. Converse as State and Regional 
Chairman, was the first state to ex- 
ceed its quota of money creditable to 
the ‘‘Women’s Poreh.’’ It is inter- 
esting to note that the Massachusetts 
objective is the third largest in the 
country, being exceeded only by New 
York and Pennsylvania. The second 
state to report contributions in excess 
of the designated amount was New 
Hampshire, Mrs. William H. Scho- 
field, State Chairman, and Mrs. Con- 
verse, Regional Chairman. The orig- 
inal New Hampshire quota was vol- 
untarily inereased more than thirty 
per cent by the state committee. 


Massachusetts, with 


* 


Since the last issue of THe CaTHE- 
pDRAL AGE Mrs. William C. Quarles of 
Milwaukee has accepted the Chair- 
manship for Wisconsin; Mrs. Robert 
McEwen Ames of Topeka for Kansas 
and Mrs. Irenee du Pont of Granoque 
for Delaware. Mrs. Wallace Scudder, 
Chairman of the National Cathedral 
Association for Newark, New Jersey. 
has consented to Newark 
Chairman for the Women’s 
Committee also. 


serve as 


National 


The Virginia committee arranged a 
very inspiring and successful meeting 


in October at Sealeby Manor, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Gil- 
pin, near Winchester. Mrs. George 
Barnett, Chairman for Virginia, pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by Gen- 
eral William Mitchell and Bishop 
Freeman. Nearly 150 persons, repre- 
senting about 70 families, were pres- 
ent. Sixty new members in the N. C. A. 
were secured. Arrangements for the 
meeting were made by Mrs. Robert 
Barton of Winchester, Vice-chairman 
of Virginia committee, and by the 
Reverend B. Duval Chambers, who 
introduced Mrs. Barnett. Bishop 
Freeman and Canon Raymond I. 
Wolven were the guests of Mrs. Rich- 
ard Evelyn Byrd while in Winchester. 
% % 


In November Bishop Freeman ad- 
dressed a meeting in Christ Chureh 
Chapel, Grosse Pointe, Michigan, ar- 
ranged by Miss Frances W. Sibley, 
State Chairman for Michigan. Fol- 
lowing his introduction by the Rev- 
erend Dr. William D. Maxon, reetor 
of Christ Chureh, who emphasized the 
national significance of Washington 
Cathedral, Bishop Freeman delivered 
an eloquent address illustrated with 
lantern slides of the Cathedral. Miss 
Sibley explained the purposes and 
plans of the Michigan committee and 
expressed confidence that the State’s 
objective would be attained without 
ereat difficulty. Mrs. Frederick Ford, 
Chairman of the Grosse Pointe dis- 
trict, assisted Miss Sibley in plan- 
ning and conducting the meeting. Fol- 
lowing the addresses coffee and sand- 
wiches were served through the cour- 
tesy of the Vicar, the Reverend 
Francis B. Creamer, and Mrs. Creamer. 


Mrs. William Adams Brown, Na- 
tional Chairman, gave a luncheon at 
the Colony Club in New York Decem- 
ber 3 in honor of Mrs. Charles L. 
Slattery of Boston, Honorary Vice- 
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ehairman of the National Women’s 
Committee. Fifty friends of Wash- 
ington Cathedral were present. Fol- 
lowing the serving of the luncheon 
Mrs. Brown weleomed her guests in 
a brief but inspirational address dur- 
ing which she referred to the words 
of Mrs. Frederick 8S. Converse, 
‘‘Within the walls of the Cathedral 
lies the seeret of the help the whole 
world needs,’’ which were printed on 
the cover of a small pamphlet con- 
taining suggested ways of helping the 
Cathedral. 





as 


TOWERING ABOVE THE COUNTRYSIDE 
View of the Cathedral from Wesley Heights. 


Mrs. Converse, who was introduced 
as the first speaker, expressed her in- 
tense interest in Washington Cathe- 
dral and the work of the National 
Women’s Committee, and emphasized 
the effectiveness of the Cathedral 
Builders in arousing our country to 
a religious awakening. 

Mr. Edwin N. Lewis, editor of Tuer 
CATHEDRAL AGE and Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Cathedral <Asso- 
ciation, related a number of incidents 
showing how vitally the Cathedral is 
affecting the religious life of the 
Capital and the lasting impression it 
leaves on the nearly 300,000 annual 
pilgrims to Mount Saint Alban. He 
told about the masons and stone earv- 
ers, stained-glass craftsmen, the gar- 
deners, watchmen, clerks, accountants, 
clergy and faculties and students of 
the schools—all a part of the Cathe- 
dral community—and of their supreme 
devotion to their tasks. He deseribed 
the pilgrimages of the hosts of Amer- 
leans of every creed and from every 
state. 

Mrs. Brown then introduced Mrs. 
Slattery, the guest of honor, who dis- 
eussed Washington Cathedral’s na- 
tional significance and read the fol- 
lowing resolutions passed in Denver, 
September 30, 1931, by the General 
Convention: 

‘*RESOLVED, The House of Deputies 
concurring, that the General Convention 
express to the Bishop of Washington and 
his co-workers its hearty felicitations 
upon the splendid progress made in the 
building of the Cathedral in the Capital 
of the Nation, as well as its deep interest 
in the unique work of the College of 
Preachers, an institution which widely 
ministers to the clergy of the Church, and 
assures the Bishop and Chapter of Wash- 
ington Cathedral that it earnestly hopes 
the work now in process may go forward 
unlet and unhindered to the end that this 
witness to Christ in the Capital of the 
Republic may be brought speedily to 
completion.’’ 

Mrs. Frederick W. Rhinelander, 
Chairman of the New York Committee 
of the National Cathedral Association, 
the last speaker, said: 











‘*As many of you know, my father, 
Henry Yates Satterlee, first Bishop of 
Washington, devoted a great part of his 
life to Washington Cathedral. I have 
been helping the Bishop of Washington 
and the Chapter in every way that I ean 
to earry forward the building of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. It is my life work the 
same as it was my father’s. 

‘‘T am deeply grateful for every op- 
portunity to welcome new friends of 
Washington Cathedral. I will be very 
happy if all of you here who live in 
New York will become permanent mem- 
bers of our New York Committee of the 
National Cathedral Association. 

‘‘We cannot be grateful enough to 
Mrs. Brown for the work she is doing as 
Chairman of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee for Washington Cathedral. Her 
vision and zeal in this great work are an 
inspiration to us all, and I for one, would 
like to see this luncheon perpetuated as 
an annual affair in the interest of Wash- 
ington Cathedral.’’ 

Those present were: Mrs. Richard Aldrich, 
Mrs. Spencer Aldrich, Mrs. Francis R. Ap- 
pleton, Mrs. Hugh H. Baxter, Mrs. Walter 
Phelps Bliss, Mrs. Samuel Brewster, Mrs. 
William Adams Brown, Mrs. G. Morgan 
Browne, Miss Emily Buch, Mrs. Charles F. 
Chandler, Mrs. Frederick S. Converse, Mrs. 
W. Gordon Crawford, Mrs. E. Mora Davison, 
Miss Emie 8S. Day, Mrs. Irenee du Pont, 
Miss Mary Wiltsie Fuller, Mrs. John Green- 
ough, Mrs. H. Oakey Hall, Mrs. Walter 
James, Mrs. R. Irving Jenks, Mrs. Gustavus 
Kirby, Mrs. Charles M. Lea, Mrs. Henry 
Goddard Leach, Mr. Edwin N. Lewis, Miss 
Margaret B. Levey, Mrs. James MeLean, 
Mrs. Laneaster Morgan, Mr. Ralph Nichol- 
son, Mrs. Theodore L. Pomeroy, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Barelay Parsons, Mrs. George Wharton 
Pepper, Mrs. George B. Post, Mrs. William 
Kelly Prentice, Mrs. Frank Presbrey, Mrs. 
Edwin Prime, Mrs. Perey Pyne, Mrs, Fred- 
erie W. Rhinelander, Miss Emma Sackett, 
Miss Isabel Sackett, Mrs. Charles Scribner, 
Mrs. Wallace Seudder, Mrs. Origen S. Sey 
mour, Miss Harriette Sheldon, Mrs. Charles 
L. Slattery, Mrs. Samuel Sloan, Mrs. John 
Sloane, Mrs. Francis K. Stevens, Mrs. Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, and Mrs, Allen Tucker. 


* * * 


Mrs. Frank B. Noyes with the aid 
of other members of the Washington 
Committee has arranged a series of 
illustrated lectures on Historie Tem- 
ples which will be given at the May- 
flower Hotel each Friday afternoon 
from February 26th to April Ist, in- 
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clusive, omitting Good Friday. The 
series will start with Assyrian and 
Egyptian Temples and end _ with 
Washington Cathedral. Internationally 
known authorities will deliver the 
leetures and Sir Willmott Lewis, Mrs. 
Noyes’ son-in-law and the Washing- 
ton representative of The London 
Times, will preside. 

An editorial recently appeared in 
the Washington Star urging the 
women of Washington to contribute 
to the fund for the Women’s Porch. 
Mrs. Noyes enclosed reprints of the 
editorial with a letter to 900 women. 
Copies of this editorial for use in 
newspapers in other cities will be 
mailed by the Secretary on receipt of 
requests from Chairmen. 

The contractors have been author- 
ized to begin work on the foundations 
of the Women’s Porch of the North 
Transept. This first contract covers 
the construction up to and including 
the main floor of the Porch. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars are still needed 
to complete the Porch. 


A Fifteenth Century Christmas Play 


How It Unites Students and Faculty at the National Cathedral School 
in Yuletide Conspiracy 


HE gymnasium is humming with 

activity but not with the kind 

one expects usually to find there. 
It is evening. Several long tables are 
piled with work of all kinds. A sew- 
ing machine occupies a conspicuous 
place in the midst of it all. Screens 
and banners are stretched out over 
the clear spaces of the floor. There 
are pots of paints ready for the many 
hands which will spread the bright 
eolors over banners and sereens. Fac- 
ulty and students, clad alike in smocks 
or simple working clothes, are every- 
where, for this is the one evening 
when we all put ourselves under the 
direction of the Dramatic and Art 
Departments that willing fingers may 
be made skillful tools for the accom- 
plishment of our common aim. For 
many days small committees have been 
getting the work in order. On the 
stage some are busy putting final 
touches to the scenery; others behind 


“TO SEEK A CHILD IS MY INTENT, 
Guided by the Light That Star Hath Lent.” 


scenes are learning the mechanism of 
the lights. The School carpenter and 
engineer volunteer their services in 
case of unforeseen emergencies which 
may need stronger or more efficient 
handling. In spite of the number 
there is no unnecessary noise, no con- 
fusion. One feels the unity, the one- 
ness of it all. ‘‘Blessed is the season 
which engages the whole world in a 
conspiracy of love.’’ Thus has Christ- 
mas been deseribed. I like the word 
‘conspiracy’? here, a_ breathing to- 
gether or plotting together for the at- 
tainment of a desired goal. Thus do 
we join in conspiracy for the prepara- 
tion of our Christmas play. Because 
we all have a part in it, the play 
seems our very own. 

We are giving this year one of the 
miracle plays which takes us back to 
Fifteenth Century Coventry. Its exact 
title is the Pageant of the Shearmen 
and the Tailors. The Dramatie De- 
partment is attempting to reproduce 
as nearly as possible not only the 
play but also the Coventry audience 
“COME HITHER, JOSEPH—AND SEE which witnessed it. There is place for 

My Child That is King of Bliss.” all the talents possessed by different 
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students. From the 
children of the Inter- 
mediate Department 
all the way to the 
Senior Class the cast 
is chosen. Members 
of the Players’ Club 
earry the principal 
roles. Under the lead- 
ership of two of the 
teachers in the Music 
Department, those 
who can sing are 
trained to be carolers, 
Last but not least is 
the group deseribed 
as ‘* townspeople. ’ 
Although they have 
less to do than the 
others, they are the 
understanding listeners, giving in- 
spiration by their presence to the 
players and interpreting finally to the 
audience the effect of the play upon 
the people of mediaeval England. It 
is simple and direet—the story which 
it tells, and in it we find a beauty of 
utter sincerity and genuineness which 
we believe brings us closer to the 
beautiful lesson of the Christmas sea- 
son. The players have a dream that 
by lending themselves completely to 
the thoughts and words of an older 
day they may bring to life for one 
Short evening the beauty of the 
Christmas story as the humble crafts- 
men of early England saw it. 


A GROUP OF UNDERSTANDING LISTENERS 


“FOR DREAD OF HEROD GO YE WESTWARD HOME” 


The fruition of this dream the 
School presents on the Saturday eve- 
ning before closing for the holidays, 
as its Christmas gift to parents and 
friends in Washington. 


M. B. T. 


The National Cathedral School 
Alumne Association held its fall meet- 
ing and luncheon at the Country Club 
of Virginia in Richmond, on Wednes- 
day, November 4th. Forty-one mem- 
bers were present, an unusually large 
number. 


The association voted to appoint a 
committee to consider the question of 
establishing either an alumnex scholar- 
ship or a loan fund, which should be 
given to some girl who intended to re- 
turn to or attend the Cathedral School 


but who would not be able to do so 
without assistance. 

Miss Mabel B. Turner, Principal, 
was the guest of honor and speaker at 
the luncheon. She told many interest- 
ing items of the School as*it is today 
and spoke of the future buildings to 
be built on the grounds adjacent to 
the Cathedral Close donated generous- 
ly by Canon Russell and Mrs. Russell 
to the Cathedral Foundation. 





With Washington Cathedral 


Pilgrims from Far and Near 
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Including ninety widows and sev- 
eral orphans of firemen of the District 
of Columbia who had given their lives in the 
service of the community, nearly 500 pil- 
grims from the local Fire Department and 
those of surrounding cities came to Wash- 
ington Cathedral on November 10th to place 
a memorial stone, dedicated to the valor of 
these fire heroes, in the wall of the South 
Transept. 

Distinguished guests at the memorial serv- 
ice which was held on the main floor of the 
Cathedral where the South Transept is soon 
to rise in all its architectural glory, in- 
cluded the District Commissioners, and heads 
of civic and business organizations. Mem- 
bers of the Fire Department in uniform 
numbering nearly 300, headed by their drum 
and bugle corps, marched up the newly built 
steps of the Transept in colorful procession. 


Bishop Freeman welcomed the firemen and 
their families to the service. In his memorial 
address he said that he felt it was an im- 
portant occasion because it portrayed the 
civic relationship of the Cathedral to the 
life of the Nation’s Capital City. He ex- 
pressed pleasure also that this tribute had 
been paid to the fire heroes, for all too fre- 
quently, he believed, communities fail to 
show gratitude to those who have served 
them. 


‘*We cannot, on the eve of Armistice 
Day,’’ said Bishop Freeman, ‘‘fail to mea- 
sure lives in terms of service, rather than of 


material things. These men we honor today 
set us 2 wholesome example. In their serv- 
ice they aided in the security of this com- 
munity and contributed of their all to its 
peace and happiness.’’ 

The service was conducted by Bishop Free- 
man, assisted by the Rev. Canon Anson 
Phelps Stokes and Canon John W. Gummere, 
who made all the arrangements. Music was 
furnished by the Cathedral choir of boys 
under the direction of Edgar Priest, organ- 
ist and choirmaster. 

Chief Engineer George S. Watson of the 
District Fire Department placed the stone 
in position as Bishop Freeman pronounced 
this sentence of dedication: ‘‘I do hallow 
and dedicate this memorial stone in tribute 
to those men of the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia who have given their 
lives in the service of the Capital of the 
Nation.’’ 

Chief August Emrich of the Baltimore 
Fire Department, accompanied by a delega- 
tion of firemen, attended the service. The 
District firemen in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the service were Battalion Chief 
Thomas O’Connor, Captain Stephen T. 
Porter, Private Anthony H. Schwenk, Cap- 
tain John Werheim and Inspector John 
Sullivan. 

After the memorial stone was put into 
position, Mrs. Grace Weidzel, president of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Fire Depart- 
ment, placed upon it a beautiful wreath in 
the name of her organization. 


HERE ARE THE FIRST PILGRIMS TO FILE UP SOUTH TRANSEPT STEPS 
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Photo by R. J. Bonde and Sons, Inc. 


MEMORIAL STONE IS DEDICATED TO PUBLIC SERVICE OF FIRE HEROES 


Chief Engineer George S. Watson (at left) presented the stone and Bishop Freeman pronounced the 
sentence of dedication. 


A host of pilgrims ascended Mount 
Saint Alban on Armistice Day to at- 
tend the annual commemoration service held 
in front of President Woodrow Wilson’s 
tomb in the Bethlehem Chapel in the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Wilson, other relatives, and 


intimate friends and associates of the World 
War President. A colorful note was lent by 
the presence also of a number of posts of 
the American Legion with their colors. Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing was present to pay 
tribute to his commander-in-chief of World 
War days. 
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of The American Legion, Past Commander 
Ralph P. O’Neil and Colonel John Taylor, 
Commander of the George Washington Post, 
to which President Wilson belonged. 
America must take her full part in bring- 
ing peace and order out of the _ present 
world chaos, Bishop Freeman declared in 
his brief memorial address. ‘‘World peace 
is as much our concern as that of the Euro- 
pean powers,’’ he said. ‘* ‘America for 
Americans’ may be a popular slogan, but in 
a world such as ours is today we cannot ab- 
dicate our responsibility by prosecuting with 
selfish zeal our own devices and living in- 
dependently and apart from our neighbors.’?’ 


An international pilgrim who also 
brought a floral tribute to the tomb of 
President Wilson was Premier Laval of 
Franee. During his recent visit to Washing- 
ton he motored out to the Cathedral, es 
corted by his aides and officials of the 
Department of State, and placed with his 
own hands on the sarcophagus of the War 
President a large wreath of yellow chrysan- 


FIREMEN MARCH TO BUGLE CORPS themums, pink roses and autumn leaves, tied 


with the tri-color of his native land. 
On the wreath was this inscription in gold 
letters: ‘‘Au President Woodrow Wilson de 
The service was held, as usual, under the President Du Conseil Des Ministres De 
auspices of the Washington Woodrow Wil-  France.’’ 
son Armistice Day Committee, of which Mrs. Premier Laval was welcomed at the en- 
Kate Trenholm Abrams is chairman, It was trance to the Cathedral by Bishop Freeman, 
conducted by Bishop Freeman, assisted by who escorted him to the Bethlehem Chapel. 
the Cathedral clergy, and was broadeast to Through Warren Delano Robbins, Chief of 
the nation over a network of stations by the Protocol of the Department of State, Bishop 
Columbia Broadeasting Company. Among Freeman told Premier Laval, ‘‘I hope, Sir, 
those who placed wreaths on the tomb were your mission here will be a great success. ’’ 
Major Oliver P. Newman, on behalf of the Speaking in French, the premier replied: 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation in New York, ‘‘T trust your good wishes will facilitate 
National Commander Henry L. Stevens, Jr., my desires.’’ 
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YOUTHFUL PILGRIMS UNITE IN CATHEDRAL OFFERING 


During this fall term, the children of the fifth grade of the Woodside School, 
Silver Spring, Md., have been studying mediaeval history with the result that the 
subject of Cathedrals has come frequently to their attention, and their teachers were 
consequently inspired to arrange for a pilgrimage. This was accomplished on a 
December morning when a group of seventy bright-eyed youngsters presented them- 
selves at the entrance to the Bethlehem Chapel. Never in recent years has a more en- 
thusiastic gathering assembled. Questions that were not only pertinent but also indica- 
tive of careful teaching literally rained upon their conductor as he made his way 
through the crypts with the children clinging to his arms. 

Before the pilgrimage was half over some of the boys began thrusting small coins 
upon him as their willing offerings but this was discouraged until the children as a 
class could decide to join the National Cathedral Association. The scene which then 
ensued around the glass jar in which their offering was placed became one long to be 
remembered for many a child availed himself of the opportunity to make change from 
the collection and thus have something left with which to make his purchases. When 
it was announced that their offering had reached the thrilling total of $1.44, one small 
boy asked if it would not be possible to have it ‘‘kept open’’ until he should have a 
chance to make some money as a caddy that afternoon. With such a spirit of Cathe- 
dral building they tumbled back into their busses. 
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A pilgrim who returned to Wash- 
ington Cathedral after thirty-three 
years’ absence was George C. W. Macgruder 
of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. On October 
23, 1898, he witnessed the raising of the 
Peace Cross on Mount Saint Alban in the 
presence of the bishops, clergy and lay dele- 
gates of the General Convention, President 
William MeKinley, and a congregation of 
many thousands. Mr. Macgruder left Wash- 
ington in 1905 and this was his first return 
to the Cathedral scene since the day when 
the Peace Cross was put into place, 

Mr. Maegruder had three friends 
him, and they were soon joined by three 
brothers of the clan MeGraw. All six of 
these men, stirred by Mr. Macgruder’s story 
of the progress on Washington Cathedral in 
the thirty-three years between his two visits, 
became enthusiastic members of the Na 
tional Cathedral Association. 


+ + + 


Sixty women and a number of men 
associated with the American Asso- 
ciation of Personal Finance Corporations re 
cently made up an interesting group of pil- 
grims to the Cathedral. 


+ + + 


A devoted band of women pilgrims, 
from the Daughters of the King of 
the Diocese, came to Washington Cathedral 
one afternoon this autumn to place a 
moulded stone in the fabric in commemora- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Daughters of the King in 
this community and also in memory of the 
late Mrs. W. G. Davenport, mother of the 
Right Reverend G. W. Davenport, D.D., 
Bishop of Easton, Maryland. 

In his address after dedicating the stone, 
Bishop Freeman told the congregation that 
not since the Middle Ages had there been 
such opportunities to see a Cathedral-in-the- 
building. 


with 


was spared, no personal self-denial 


* eH OO 


Twenty members of the Milk Ex- 
change of Cincinnati who made a pil- 
grimage to Mount Saint Alban placed two 
plain stones in the Cathedral. 


+ + + 

The visit of the youthful Christ to 
the temple at Jerusalem was recalled 
in a recent pilgrimage when seventy mem- 
bers of the Church School of Grace and St. 
Peter’s Church, Baltimore, came to Wash- 
ington Cathedral under the leadership of the 
Reverend Harold F. Hohly, assistant to the 
rector, the Reverend Robert S. Chalmers, 
D. D. Many adults, ineluding parents and 
friends, accompanied the children on this pil- 
grimage. They were met on their arrival at 
the Bethlehem Chapel by Canon John W. 
Gummere, who arranged for them to attend 
evensong. 

At the conclusion of this service the young 
pilgrims were taken on a special pilgrimage 
by Canon Gummere, including the Pilgrim 
Steps, so that they might in reality ‘‘go up 
to the Temple.’’ 

Some idea of the 
children and those who came 
be gained from a gracious letter in which 
Dr. Chalmers said: ‘‘They were certainly 
thoroughly interested in everything they saw, 
and have been expressing themselves in terms 
of enthusiastic appreciation ever since.’’ 

Canon Gummere also received the follow- 
ing letter from the Reverend Mr. Hohly, who 
was in direct charge of the group: ‘‘I do 
want to put in writing my gratitude for the 
very happy time we had under your guid- 
anee. The children were deeply impressed, 
and many of the adults gained some new 
ideas. I do hope that you will hear more 
from us in inereased interest in the whole 
Cathedral project.’’ 

The offerings made by this group provided 
for three stones in the fabric, the Cathedral 
thus becoming to them, their Temple in 
whose building they are active participants. 


impression upon the 
with them ean 
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HOW YORK MINSTER WAS COMPLETED 


For 150 years the good work went on. 
his tenure of office, strove to promote the completion of the grand design his prede 
eessor had indicated in that full perfection of ecclesiastical architecture. 
evaded ; 
enthusiasm of the moment, the Plantagenet kings, for the most part resident in York, 
by offerings and by influence, encouraging and stimulating the good work. 
Melton contributed many thousands of pounds from his own purse, and had the privi- 
lege of seeing the grand conception completed; and there he sits above the central 
doorway graven in stone in his archiepiscopal attire, with his hand still raised in 
benediction; over his head one of the finest Flamboyant windows in the world and on 
either side the representatives of the houses of Vavasour and Percy bearing in their 
arms emblems of the wood and stone which they had offered. 

(From the writings of Dean Purey-Cust) 


Four prelates in succession each, during 


No effort 


clergy and laity alike shared in the 


Archbishop 
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Cathedral Echoes from 





Six distinctive Cathedral Christmas cards 
have been published by Raphael Tuck and 
Sons of England for the Laymen’s Club of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Each 
card bears an appropriate message and the 
set includes the following subjects: The 
Cathedral Choristers; The Nativity—from the 
carving on the pulpit; Adoration of the 
Shepherds—from the tapestry in St. James’ 
Chapel; The Nave—interior view; The Holy 
Family —the group by John Angel over the 
Preachers’ Portal in St. Paul’s Tower; and 
The Adoration of the Magi—from the reredos 
in the Chapel of St. Boniface. 
* * * 

The Bishop of Washington was the 
preacher at Christ Church, Dayton, Ohio, on 
All Saints’ Day, when a large congregation 
heard a stirring sermon on national obliga- 
tions and the lessons of the pioneer fathers. 
A reception was given for the Bishop in the 
Christ Church elub room on the following 
afternoon by the Dayton Committee of the 
National Cathedral Association. In his ad- 
dress there Bishop Freeman reviewed recent 
progress in the building of Washington 
Cathedral and emphasized the part the great 
Gothie building is to play in bringing about 
a renewal of Christian faith. Twelve new 
members were enrolled, and many more 
promised to join the Association. 

7 * * 

The Reverend Frederic W. Pratt, formerly 

Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the 
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Evangelist, in Spokane, Washington, has be- 
come priest-in-charge of St. James Church, 
at Clovis, New Mexico. 

a + * 

Canon H. J. Cody of St. Paul’s Church, 
Toronto, occupied the pulpit of Geneva Ca- 
thedral during the recent sessions of the 
seventh assembly of the League of Nations. 

* ” * 

The Most Reverend F. W. Head, Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne, celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist this autumn before a unique altar 
in the Australian bush. It was in a mining 
community and there was no church. The 
men of the neighborhood, eager for Church 
offices, had made a erude altar of rough 
hewn saplings while a cleared orchard with 
some trees gay in blossoms comprised the 
church, After the service the Archbishop 
baptised two children, using a homemaker’s 
jelly mould as a font. 

* * * 

Another step forward in Cathedral building 
in this country was taken when the Diocese 
of Newark recently set apart fifty-one acres 
bordering on Montclair, New Jersey, as the 
site of its future Cathedral. The property 
is centrally located, being nine miles from 
Newark, five from Passaic, and_ slightly 
further than that from Paterson. 

* * * 

The very Reverend Francis S. White, D. D., 
Dean of Trinity Cathedral in Cleveland, 
Ohio, since 1920, has accepted a eall to the 
rectorship of St. Andrew’s Church, at Tampa, 
Florida and will soon begin his ministry 
there. Dean White is a faithful friend of 
Washington Cathedral. The best wishes of 
his associates on the National Committee go 
with him to his new charge. 

* * * 

‘*The Witness’’ in its issue of November 
26th, says: ‘‘ Many of the clergy of the prov- 
ince of Sewanee are attending the sessions 
of the College of Preachers in Washington. 
The reaction seems to be universally good. 
One cannot help wondering if these men are 
invited to the College because they are good 
preachers already or because they need the 
training so badly.’’ 

7. * 7 

The Right Reverend William Thompson 
Hallam, the new Bishop of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, was consecrated at St. John’s Cathe- 








dral on the Feast of SS. Simon and Jude. 
The preacher was the Bishop of Niagara in 
whose diocese Dr. Hallam had worked as a 
rector of the Church of the Ascension, Ham- 
ilton. The new Bishop was enthroned at St. 
Alban’s Cathedral, Prince Albert. 

* 7 . 

The former choristers and pupils of Dr. 
Roland Rogers, for more than forty years 
organist of Bangor Cathedral, England, have 
placed a bronze tablet in this edifice in his 
memory. On the tablet are a few bars of 
music from an anthem composed by Dr. 
Rogers. 

7 * +. 

THE CATHEDRAL AGE is happy to report 
that substantial progress has been made in 
the restoration of Chichester Cathedral; the 
repair of the south clerestory of the Nave is 
practically finished. Effort is now being 
concentrated on the restoration of the South 
Transept and its great window. Chichester 
Cathedral has an ancient history dating 
back to the 11th century. It has survived 
two earthquakes, the wrecking by Waller, 
and the parliamentary soldiers in 1642, eigh- 
teenth century neglect, the southwesterly 
storms of eight and one-half centuries, and 
the terrific collapse of the central tower and 
spire in 1861. The late Sir Gilbert Scott re- 
stored the tower and the spire, but the ab 
normally violent gales of the winter of 1929 
and 1930 brought some hidden defects in the 
building to light. 

* * * 

The Very Reverend Philemon F. Sturges, 
Dean of the Cathedral Chureh of St. Paul in 
Boston, has recently celebrated the anniver- 
sary of his five years’ service in this office. 
The laymen of the Church gave a supper in 
the Cathedral erypt in his honor. An in- 
teresting feature of the supper taken from 
the practice of several centuries ago was in- 
troduced by Colonel Hugh Ogden of the 
Cathedral Chapter when he read aloud from 
a ponderous Oxford manuscript setting forth 
the duties of Deans in general. 

* o * 

A picturesque group, Gandhi and his par- 
ty, attended evensong at Chichester Cathe- 
dral during the Eastern mystic’s recent 
visit to England. 

7 * . 

Twenty old choristers recently assembled 
in Bristol Cathedral and held practice with 
the youngsters in the present day choir. At 
Bristol a thanksgiving service was held early 
in November on the centenary of the Reform 
Bill riots when the Cathedral narrowly 
escaped destruction. 

* * * 

In a recent report on the half completed 
Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist in 
Spokane, Washington, Bishop Cross says it 
has been in use now for more than a year 
and is serving as a real missionary center 
among the people of eastern Washington. 
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A great friend of Winchester Cathedral, 
Sir William Wyndham Portal, had an un- 
usual tribute paid to him at a memorial 
service in that Cathedral. ‘‘Sir William’s 
life,’’ the Bishop of Winchester said, ‘‘was 
a challenge to us in our day and generation, 
to make whatever contribution we could to 
our nation, or city, or village, and Church.’’ 


* * +. 


A special memorial service was held in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York City on November 15th when the 
Episcopal Guild of Actors came to honor 
their members who had died during the last 
year. Among those remembered was David 
Belasco. Frank Gillmore, president of the 
Actors’ Equity Association, made an address, 


* * * 


Five honorary canons have been appointed 
for St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Harrisburg, 
Penna.: the Reverend Clifford G. Twombly, 
D.D., rector of St. James’ Parish, Lancas- 
ter; the Reverend Paul S. Atkins, rector 
of St. John’s Parish, York; the Reverend 
Hiram R. Bennett, rector of Christ Church, 
Williamsport; the Reverend Richard A. 
Hatch, reetor of St. Luke’s Parish, Altoona; 
and the Reverend Clifford W. French, chap 
lain to the Bishop and rector of Trinity 
Church, Steelton. 


e * . 


Trinity Cathedral in Pittsburgh has been 
holding interdenominational services on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Rabbi Samuel H. 
Goldenson, Ph.D., of Rodef Shalom Congre- 
gation was the preacher during the week of 
November 8th. 

* * * 


The armour of a knight at the battle of 
Agincourt has been given to Brecon Cathe- 
dral and hung on the wall of the South 
Transept below the window of Sir Roger 
Vaughan of Tretower, who also fought at 
Agincourt. 
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More than a million Christmas cards em 
phasizing the sacred significance of that 
great festival of the Christian Chureh have 
been distributed this year by Washington 
Cathedral. There is an inereasing demand 
for these cards, which are in sets of twelve 
reproducing, in the main, masterpieces of art 
commemorating the Holy Nativity. 

This phase of the Cathedral’s missionary 
work has helped stimulate employment for 
a force of seventeen employees, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Robert L. Lewis, has been 
engaged in handling the many details of the 
work. The distribution has been literally 
around the world, requests having come for 
the greeting cards from practically every 
country. 

Bishop Freeman and his associates are 
grateful to the more than 40,000 friends of 
the Cathedral who have sent offerings 
through the Christmas Card department up 
to December 15th. 

7 7 * 

A bronze tablet has 
wall of the Bethlehem Chapel near the 
Dean’s stall in memory of the Reverend 
Walden Myer, Canon of Washington. 

Canon Myer, who was ordained deacon 
and priest by Bishop Satterlee, served some 
years in Washington Parish, and taught sev- 
eral years at St. Albans School in the Cathe- 
dral and later at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord. He was made Canon of the Cathe- 


been placed in the 


Close, 


dral in 1918. From that time the Bethle 


PICTURESQUE VIEW OF CHARTRES 


hem Chapel was the almost exclusive scene 
of his public ministry, and the Cathedral, in 
its worship and work, the chief object of hig 
thought and care. In 1926, Canon Myer wag 
unanimously chosen to fill the last vacaney 
in the Cathedral Chapter. 

On the memorial tablet, which is very ef- 
fective in its simplicity, and an excellent 
piece of workmanship, is written this in- 
scription: 

NEAR THIS PLACE 
Rests THE Bopy Or 
WALDEN MYER 
CANON OF WASHINGTON 
1867 - 1926 
BLESSED Is THE MAN 
WHOSE STRENGTH Is IN 
THEE IN WHOSE HEART 
ARE THy Ways 
* * . 

Flags of the British Merchant Service 
have been presented to Norwich Cathedral. 
They are to be displayed permanently on 
pillars in the Nave. 

7 * + 

Two of the oldest musical instrument 
manufacturing companies in the country, the 
Skinner Organ Company of Boston and the 
Aeolian Company of New York, will merge 
their organ manufacturing facilities on Jan- 
uary 2, 1932, according to a recent an- 
nouncement published in the New York 
Times. A new company, the Aeolian-Skinner 
Organ Company, Inc., has been formed, the 
consolidation having been approved by the 
stockholders. The announcement says, in 
part: 

‘“George L. Catlin, treasurer and general 
manager of the Skinner Organ Company, said 
the manufacturing facilities of the two com- 
panies would be combined in the Skinner 
Company’s plant in Boston. Both com- 
panies, he added, were in a sound condition 
so that the new consolidated unit would not 
require additional financing. 

‘*The business of the two companies is 
supplementary to a large degree, since the 
Skinner Company makes instruments mostly 
for churches, schools and other institutions, 
while the Aeolian organ division’s sales are 
chiefly for residences.’’ 

One of the smaller organs created by the 
Skinner Company is in the Bethlehem Chapel 
of Washington Cathedral. Mr. Ernest M. 
Skinner, vice-president of the consolidated 
company, says this is one of the finest organs 
he has ever built. 

a” 7 * 

The Very Reverend Cecil S. Quainton, 
D. D., Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, Vic- 
toria, B. C., recently held a seven-day 
preaching mission in Trinity Church, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

7 oe * 

‘¢Under the supervision of Professor Tris- 
tram, whose work in Westminster Abbey is 
so well known, the ministrels’ gallery in 
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Exeter Cathedral is now being restored. It 
is hoped that the original colors will again 
be visible. 

‘‘This gallery is built in the north elere 
story and occupies the central bay over one 
of the arches in the Nave. It was intended 
for the use of musicians, and probably was 
constructed when the Duehy of Cornwall 
was created by Edward the Third in favour 
of the Black Prinee.’’——From a recent issue 
of the ‘*Chureh of England Newspaper.’’ 

x « = 

Operations have begun to make waterproof 
the two cornices on the south of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London. For 200 years 
the original stone work has been subjected 
to the steady dripping of rain water from the 
upper to the lower cornice. By this action 
grooves have been worn in some of the stone, 
and the water, having no channel to carry it 
away, has trickled over the ledge, finding its 
way into any weakness in the outer walls. A 
covering of asphalt beneath the cornices 
sloped so as to carry any water which col 
lects into the channel leading into the rain 
water pipes from the roof itself, will remedy 
this defect. 


side 


* * * 


Canon C. W. Foster, of Lineoln Cathedral, 
has written monumental volumes on the state 
of the church in Queen Elizabeth’s time as 
well as the Acts of the Lincoln Chapter. 
Now he has completed the first volume of 
the long announced ‘‘Registrum Antiquissi 
mum’’ of the Cathedral Chureh of Lineoln, 
an edition of the great collection of charters 
which are preserved in the muniment room 
of the Dean and Chapter in the Galilee 
Porch. 

* a * 

George Harrisson, for thirty-three years on 
the staff of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in Lon- 
don, died last month. It was due to him, a 
cleaner in the Cathedral, that the attempt to 
blow up part of Saint Paul’s during the 
days of suffragette agitation was thwarted. 
One morning while dusting around the 
throne of the Bishop of London he found a 
box hidden under the Bishop’s chair. He 
plunged it into a pail of water. Later the 
box was found to contain a pound of gun- 
powder. Mr. Harrisson tolled the Cathedral 
bell at the deaths of Queen Victoria and 
King Edward the Seventh. 


= * * 


Horace C. Carlisle has presented a beauti- 
ful framed poem on Washington Cathedral 
which has been hung in the waiting room in 
the Cathedral offices. In his letter of trans- 
mittal, Mr. Carlisle expressed his sentiments 
on the National Cathedral in an unusually 
fitting manner. He wrote: ‘‘Here, the rich 
and the poor, the wise and the simple, the 
great and the small—the Protestant and the 
Catholic, if they will—may sit together in 
heavenly places, and behold the beauty of the 
Lord, as they enquire in His temple. Here, 


in this building made with hands, in this 
laboratory of life and of love, in this man- 
sion of majesty and of mercy, in this temple 
of today and of tomorrow, will 
may and be at home in his Father’s 
house. 


whosoever 


come, 
”? 


* * * 
The Very Reverend Philemon F. 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, Mas 
sachusetts, in acknowledgment of letters re 
ceived by the quarterly publication of that 
institution, pleasure that St. 
Paul’s ‘‘is lives in dis 
tant places. 

‘*The wonderful inventions of our day 
are bringing us nearer in all departments of 
life,’’ he writes. ‘‘We must also draw closer 
in spirit and in purpose. We are engaged 
in a common task, each of us striving to do 
his part towards the bringing in of the 
Kingdom. May the coming days bring us a 
more constant sense of the value of our task 
and a deeper joy in believing.’’ 

THE CATHEDRAL AGE heartily seconds what 
Dean Sturges writes. Each edition of the 
national quarterly literally circles the globe 
because so many of the friends of Washing 
ton Cathedral are in foreign lands. 

* * + 


The Bishop Atwood House of Trinity Ca- 
thedral in Phoenix, Arizona, was dedicated 
recently with impressive ceremonies. The 


Sturges, 


expre ssed his 
touching so 
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building was named in honor of the Right 
Reverend J. W. Atwood, retired Bishop of 
Arizona, who, both as rector and bishop was 
so instrumental in the development of the 
present Cathedral group of buildings. The 
house cost $60,000, and provides space for 
many Cathedral activities. 
* * x 

John Randolph Hearst and William Ran 
dolph Hearst, Jr., the youngest sons of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, were 
entertained recently at tea at the National 
Cathedral School for Girls, which was given 
to the Cathedral Foundation in Washington 
by their grandmother, Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst, more than three decades The 
oceasion of the young Messrs. Hearst’s visit 
to Washington was to lay the cornerstone of 
the Phoebe A. Hearst Public School, situ 
ated at 37th and Tilden Streets, Northwest. 

After the cornerstone ceremony the visi- 
tors went to Mount Saint Alban, where they 
were greeted by Miss Turner and Canon 
Anson Phelps Stokes, representing Bishop 
Freeman and the Dean of Washington. Both 
of the young gentlemen expressed themselves 
as particularly pleased with the portrait of 
their grandmother, which hangs in the hall 
near the entrance to the main building. After 
tea had been served, Canon Stokes escorted 
them through the Cathedral. 


* * * 


ag 
ago. 


Prince Takamatsu, brother of the present 
Emperor of Japan, has been given instrue- 
tion in the history, belief and practice of 
the Anglican Communion. He recently went 
to England with Bishop Matsui, head of the 
Chureh in Tokyo, and accepted from him 
the gift of a Bible in Japanese. 


* * * 


During his stay in England, Mahatma 
Gandhi was received in private audience by 
the Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, before he later attended 
evensong at Canterbury Cathedral. He sat 
in one of the canons’ stalls during the serv- 
ice and displayed a most reverential attitude 
throughout. It was noted that he sang the 
hymns with vigor and seemed well acquainted 


with them. 
* * * 


Maud Aguilar Leland of 563 Park 
Avenue in New York, a faithful friend of 
Washington Cathedral, who died on Decem 
ber 4th, remembered the Cathedral Foun 
dation, in the District of Columbia, gener- 
ously in her will. 


Miss 


After providing for several bequests, she 
directed that the residue be used for the 
Charles Henry Leland and Maud Aguilar 
Leland Trust in memory of her parents. The 
income from this fund is to be divided 
equally among four beneficaries: Washington 
Cathedral, the Fresh Air Association of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, the Mid- 
night Mission of 408 East 22nd Street and 


the Society for the Relief of the Destitute 
Blind—the last three being in New York 
City. 

Further information about this latest 
gift to Washington Cathedral will be pre- 
sented in the next issue of this magazine. 

Announcement of the generous bequest of 
$100,000 from Samuel Mather of Cleveland 
will be found on page 31. 


* . + 


Mrs. Hennen Jennings graciously extended 
hospitality to the Washington Cathedral 
Committee at its special meeting held in her 
home on December 11th, when the Bishop 
of Washington and the Warden of the Col- 
lege of Preachers presented the spiritual 
claims of the Cathedral, the Dean reviewed 
construction and iconographic progress dur 
ing the last vear, and the Editor of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE outlined plans for enlisting 
the aid of local committees of the National 
Cathedral Association in the general main- 
tenance program for 19382. 

The following resolution offered by Mrs. 
Robert Chew in behalf of Mrs. William C. 
Rives, Chairman of the Committee, who was 
unable to be present, was adopted unani- 
mously: 

RESOLVED: That the 
thedral Committee 


Washington Ca- 

place on record its 
whole-hearted approval of the plan for 
providing the general maintenance fund 
required for the Cathedral and its work 
during 1932, and that all members of the 
Washington Cathedral Committee be noti- 
fied of the acceptance of a minimum of 
$10,000 by the City of Washington to- 
wards the total of $150,000 which must 
be raised with the co-operation of local 
committees of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation in a number of our principal 
cities. 

The Washington Cathedral Committee 
felicitate the Bishop of Washington and 
his associates on the courageous way in 
which they are meeting the situation con- 
fronting this sacred undertaking, and 
extend to them the assurances of their 
earnest prayers and active help to the 
end that the Cathedral program may go 
forward without interruption. 
Following the meeting, Mrs. Jennings and 

her son, Mr. Coleman Jennings, invited the 
guests to remain for tea, 


* + x 


At a special meeting of the trustees of 
the Maryland Cathedral Foundation, held on 
November 4th, the contract for the ecom- 
pletion of the Pro-Cathedral was awarded to 
the M. A. Long Company, of Baltimore. 

Work has begun on the new edifice, ground 
having been broken by the Bishop of Mary 
land on Armistice Day. The cost will be 
$186,000, and it is expected the work will 
be completed within a year. The under- 
croft of the Pro-Cathedral was erected orig- 
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inally in 1910 but has been subsequently en- 
larged and beautified. 

A very flourishing congregation has o¢ 
cupied the undercroft and it will be found 
useful in many ways after the Pro-Cathedral 
supersedes it as a place of worship. Services 
will be continued in it while the superstrue 
ture is being added. 

Frohman, Robb & Little of 
Washington are the architects. 


Boston and 


. - * 


The Reverend Alfred William Gough for 
fifteen years Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and one of London’s best known 
preachers, died recently. He was the organ- 
izer of the Christian protest movement 


The Reverend J. T. Ledger has been ap- 
pointed Associate Canon of St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, in Spokane, Washington. 

* * oS 

The Bishop of Washington is a member of 
the honorary committee of the Centennial 
Memorial Fund of the Diocese of Vermont. 


© 


King George has appointed the Reverend 
Walter Robert Matthews, D.D., Canon The- 
ologian of Liverpool Cathedral, to the Dean- 
ery of Exeter Cathedral made vacant by the 
death of the Very Reverend Henry Reginald 
Gamble. Dr. Matthews will be one of the 
youngest of the Cathedral deans of England. 
He is recognized as a scholar of repute, an 


against religious persecution in Russia. original thinker, and a constructive critic. 
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| 
| 
| 


Five churches have been offered as Cathe- 
drals for the newly created diocese out of 
the division of the Diocese of Western New 
York. The primary convention will be held 
in Geneva on December 15th and 16th. As 
Rochester is to be the see city of the new 
diocese, it is thought that Bishop Ferris will 
probably choose Christ Church in that city 
as his Cathedral center. He was rector of 
this parish for nine years. Meanwhile strong 
claims are being put forward for St. Luke’s 
Church, the oldest in Rochester and St. 
Andrew’s Church which was built with a 
proviso from the donors that whenever 
Rochester should become a see city, this edi- 
fice should be offered to the Bishop for his 
Cathedral. 
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